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New Demands Upon Industrial Arts 
Will industrial Arts Survive? 


M 40th Annual Vocational Convention 








A New Manual on Plastics for the School Shop 


If you are one of the many instructors planning 
to introduce PLEXIGLAS fabrication into your shop 
program this year, you'll need “Working with 
Plexiglas”. This 70-page manual, generously illus- 
trated, includes complete directions for storing, 
layout, cutting, cleaning, forming, cementing, 
carving, polishing and dyeing of this crystal clear 
plastic. It describes the simple equipment you will 
need, tells how you can make much of it yourself. 
It includes dimensioned sketches for a score of 
Suggested projects. 


Written especially for the school or home 
craftsman and edited by a former school shop 
instructor, “Working with Plexiglas” talks your 
language. It will give you down-to-earth informa- 
tion on how to make beautiful PLExicLas articles 
even in elementary courses. 





“Working with Plexiglas” will be available from 


your local Plexiglas dealer after December 15. 


Price: $1.50 


Only Rohm & Haas Makes Piexicias Acrylic Plastic Sheets and Molding Powders 


PLEXIGLAS is a trademark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


-ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes . . . Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 











COMPLETE LATHE INSTRUCTION 
IN ONE HANDY VOLUME! 





Read this outline. It shows broad scope of the ATLAS MANUAL 


1. LATHE CARE AND CONSTRUCTION. Set- 
up and leveling, functions of each lathe part, 
adjustments and lubrication—a groundwork 
course in lathe study. 


2. THEORY OF METAL CUTTING. Importance 
of tool angles explained by basic principles 
of metal cutting action. Differences between 
wood and metal cutting. 


3. CUTTING TOOLS. Rake and clearance. 
Official A.S.M.E. designations of tool bit 
angles. Grinding the tool bit. Five tool shapes 
most used. Special forms. Setting tool to 
the work. 


4. MACHINING OF VARIOUS MATERIALS. 
Tool angles, depth of cut, speeds and feeds, 
lubricant, etc. — these facts explained for 
steels, tool steel, forged steel, stainless steel, 
copper, brass, hard bronze, aluminum, monel 
metal, nickel, plastics. Data on finishing 
and polishing. 


5. HOLDING THE WORK. Detailed instruc- 
tions on proper use and care of chucks, col- 
lets, face plates, mandrels, lathe centers. 


6. DRILLING AND BORING. Includes mount- 
ing of work, grinding of drill, selection of 
drilling speed, facts on reaming, shapes of 
boring tools. 


7. THREAD CUTTING. Set-up of change gear 
train, tool bit grinding. Cutting N.F., Acme, 
Square, Whitworth, Pipe and Metric threads. 
Cutting internal, multiple, and left hand 
threads. Thread dimensions and detailed 
gear set-ups for threads, feeds and coil 


“ winding (tables). 


8. LATHE ATTACHMENTS. How to get prop- 
er results with steady rest, follower rest, 
cut-off and knurling tools, carriage and cross 
slide stops, milling, grinding, and undercut- 
ting attachments, taper and turret attach- 
ments. 


9. WOODTURNING ON THE METAL LATHE. 
Properties of common woods. Using the 
gouge and skew chisels, plane, parting tool. 
Concave, convex and V-cuts, cutting square 
corners, face-plate turning, cutting off, fin- 
ishing work. 


10. MACHINISTS’ TABLES. A few of the 
tables included: properties of circles; decimal 
equivalents; powers, roots and reciprocals; 
weights and measures; diameters of lettered 
and numbered drills; fit allowances; descrip- 
tion of steels. 


11. INDEX. Complete and accurate for quick 
reference. Many logical cross references. 


12. SHOP NOTES. Blank memo pages so that 
reader can build up a detailed supplement 
for solving his own problems. Two pages of 
pointers are furnished as a “starter.” 








A Valuable Gnexpensive Book For YouR SHOP REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The Atlas “Manual of Lathe Instruction” is written by expert engineers— 
has over 400 illustrations and tables. Heavy cover resists soiling. Special 
binding keeps the book open flat. Price $1.00. 


FREE 
WALL CHARTS 


These 5 large wall 
charts help stu- 
dents by displaying 
up-to-date techni- 
cal information on 
machine shop sub- 
jects, adapted 
from the Atlas man- 
val. Free to teach- 
ers. Use coupon. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1249 N. PITCHER STREET KALAMAZOO 13, MICHIGAN 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 

1249 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo 13, Mich. 
Send copies of “Manual of Lathe Opera- 
tion” at $1.00 each. $ ___enclosed. 
Send free wall charts. 
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LATHES MILLING MACHINES SHAPERS 
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1,000 FABRICS DISPLAYED 
IN AMERICA’S FABRICS 


The eagerly awaited volume, 
AMERICA’S FABRICS by Zelma 
Bendure and her sister Gladys 
Pfeiffer, which was published on 
September 17th, is surpassing all ex- 
pectations. This magnificent book, 
with its glowing pictures of over 
1,000 fabrics and its complete, clear 
explanations of how they are made, 
has already been hailed by textile 


authorities as the best book ever 





published on the subject. It is the 
only complete reference work on the characteristics, uses, 
identification, techniques of manufacture, sources and 
history of every fiber and fabric being made today. 
688 pages. 12 4-color process plates. Over 700 other 


illustrations. $10. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR AIRCRAFT DRAFTSMEN 


The new book by H. H. 
Katz, AIRCRAFT 
DRAFTING, is the 


work of a man who has 





trained hundreds of 
draftsmen for two of our 
largest aircraft concerns. ‘The book combines two of the 
most valuable virtues a vocational text can have: it teaches 
the beginner the principles of drafting in the clearest pos- 
sible manner, largely through carefully designed illustra- 
tions; and it gives him all the practical information about 
the industrial practices and special aircraft materials and 
methods that will make him most useful to his employer 
— information that usually takes long experience to acquire. 


386 pages. 842x11. Over 500 illustrations. $5. 


CERTIFIED TRAINING 
FOR 
AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 


The first book, AIRCRAFT 
WOODWORK, ina new series 
of seven books for aircraft me- 
chanics, is now ready. The volumes 
in this series are outstanding for the thoroughness and 
authoritativeness of their training. Col. R. H. Drake, the 
author, is an experienced aviator, teacher, and CAA official 
In these books he gives all the information and practical 
instruction needed to meet the CAA licensing requirements 
for aircraft mechanics. Clearly and simply written, this 
and the following books in the series should prove excellent 
texts for all vocational or training courses preparing 
boys for certified aircraft mechanics jobs. 197 pages. 222 


illustrations. 119 shop projects. 
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A $500 REFERENCE LIBRARY 
FOR $6 


THE ELECTRONIC ENGI- 
NEERING MASTER INDEX, 
1935-1945 contains in a single vol- 
ume what could otherwise be obtained 
only through the complete ten-year 


files of 50 to 60 magazines plus 150 





or more annual indexes. It is a full 
bibliographical index, arranged under 
some 250 convenient subject headings, to more than 10,000 
articles pertaining to all aspects of radio and electronics 


published during the last ten years. 209 pages. $6. 


. 





You are cordially invited to visit the 
Macmillan exhibit at the December AVA 
convention in St. Louis where you can look 
at these and our many other new and 
standard books for vocational, trade 


and industrial, and industrial arts courses. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11] 


ATLANTA 3 ° BOSTON 16 ° 


CHICAGO 16 ° 


DALLAS 1 . SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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American Vocational Association, Inc., advances American education by 
developing economic competence of youths and adults. The Association pro- 
motes the professional interests of persons engaged in vocational and industrial 
arts education. It encourages full-time and part-time programs in these fields: 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Business and Distributive Occupations, Industrial 
Arts, Industrial Education, Rehabilitation, Vocational Guidance. 
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The Crisis in Education 


E problem of providing an adequate educational program for 
the veterans is one that is challenging the best wisdom of educa- 
tional administrators and their governing boards. How many vet- 
erans will select a school experience? Have we sufficient buildings, 
staff, and equipment to provide for those who choose to go to school? 
If not, can we provide facilities or must we refuse admission to vet- 
erans when we reach the limit of our present facilities? If we provide 
buildings and a staff to meet the needs of veterans programs, will we 
have vacant classrooms and idle equipment when the number of our 
student body depends upon admission from normal sources? How 
long will the veterans program continue and when will the peak load 
be reached? These and many other questions are difficult to answer, 
yet tentative answers should form a basis for any projected program. 
Education is today faced with opportunities for service that will 
determine the future status of our schools. If veterans are given an 
opportunity to work to capacity both in quantity and quality of work, 
then the future of education in America will be secure, for satisfied 
veterans will mean loyal supporters. Failure to give this service to 
earnest veterans with a felt need and a serious purpose will mean 
turning them from the school with feelings of frustration and resent- 
ment. 

Reports after World War I, as well as those received today, give 
assurance that veterans are more serious in their intent and are making 
better scholastic records than the “regular” students. Admitting vet- 
erans and adjusting offerings to meet their needs will tend to up-grade 
scholastic standards. 

The Federal Government is providing the entire cost of the educa- 
tion and subsistence of veterans while in training. The least the states 
can do is to provide the necessary buildings, equipment, and faculty, 
that an educational experience may be available. 

A recent bulletin (published by Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa) shows the need for facilities. Statistics for each state show. 
the number of veterans, the estimated cost of the program, facilities 
that are now available, additional facilities that must be provided 
if we meet the demand at the peak load, and the cost of the additional 
facilities. This bulletin should be made available to each state legisla- 
tor, that he may be informed of the crisis that now exists within his 
state. Copies are available from the School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


See as 


Cc. E. PARTCH 
Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University 
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L. H. Dennis 


S THIS material is prepared for this issue of the 
AVJOURNAL several weeks in advance of the 
convention, your AVA Executive Committee is pleased 
to report that plans are practically completed for 
what will undoubtedly prove to be a very important 
AVA convention. The various programs accompanying 
this brief introduction indicate the broad scope of 
the program. Many vocational and industrial arts 
leaders from throughout the country will participaie. 
Advance hotel reservations have been unusually 
heavy this year. Enough hotel rooms had been as- 
signed for the AVA convention as early as late October 
to insure a very large attendance. The number of 
advance reservations is, of course, much larger now. 
All hotel reservations are being handled by the AVA 
Convention Housing Bureau, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Exhibits of machine tools, hand tools, materials, 
publications, and visual aids will provide an exhibit 
well worth spending much time examining. 

There will be many breakfasts, luncheon, and dinner 
group meetings, all listed in the official program. 

There will be many special groups affiliated with 
the AVA which will be holding group meetings im- 
mediately preceding or during the convention sessions. 
Several additional groups are considering affiliation 
with the AVA and have been invited to hold meetings 
with the AVA convention. 

Congressman Graham A. Barden of North Carolina, 
co-author with Senator George of the George-Barden 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, will be the banquet 
speaker. Congressman Barden is a vigorous, informa- 
tive, and entertaining speaker. His aggressive and in- 
telligent handling of the George-Barden Act during 
the recent séssion of the House of Representatives of 
Congress gave him an important place in the history 
of the development of vocational education. 

On the general programs, numerous currently im- 
portant topics will be presented. Among these will 
be the Navy’s proposed naval reserve training pro- 
sram and the relation of the vocational schools to the 
same, vocational training for out-of-school youth and 
adults, vocational-technical training in the war devas- 
tated countries, and life adjustment training service 
for 60 per cent of our youth. 

Opportunities and responsibilities for expansion un- 
der the George-Barden Act will be presented also. 


Lt Be. ree 


Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association 
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C. L. Greiber 






CALL to the 1946 convention of the American 
Vocational Association comes as a fitting climax 
to a year in which Congress has again recognized the 
contributions of vocational education to our national 
economy through enactment of the George-Barden Act 
The funds which will be made available under the 
provisions of this important Federal legislation will 
enable a further expansion and development in voca- 
tional education. Sound judgment and planning are 
more essential than ever before so that the expanded 
program of vocational education may most fully con- 
tribute to our local, state, and national economy. 
Vocational education is faced with many responsi- 
bilities in all of its areas and these must be adequately 
met. Sound vocational training opportunities must be 
provided for our returned veterans, in-school youth, 
and out-of-school youth and adults. 

We are on the threshold of a great program of 
vocational education for adults. The job before us is 
greater than any challenge we have ever faced. The 
program for this 1946 AVA convention has been 
planned so that issues and problems vital to the future 
development of vocational education may be thor- 
oughly analyzed and discussed. It will afford to all 
of us the opportunity of exchanging experiences and 
through such exchange, plan for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education on a sound basis. 

The great contribution was made by vocational edu- 
cation through the war training programs because 
experienced vocational leaders were able to meet the 
challenge and assist our nation in a great crisis. Peace- 
time challenges are presenting themselves to voca- 
tional education today and we must meet them. 

Let us attend this convention and together plan for 
the further development of this great educational 
program so that sound expanded programs of voca- 
tional education may make a maximum contribution to 
a future full with prosperity and peace for all. 

The American Vocational Association exists for the 
purpose of providing a vehicle through which all 
in vocational education may be able to reach those 
objectives necessary to providing a useful and sound 
program on local, state, and national levels. Unity 
of action can only follow common understanding of 
principles and objectives. Our annual convention 
affords us all the opportunity to attain this goal. 


President 
American Vocational Association 
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The Convention Program 


Convention Theme: The Further Development of Vocational Education 


Opening General Session (Dec. 4, 8 p.m.)—Presid- 
ing: C. L. Greiber, President, AVA; “Welcome,” 
Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, St. 
Louis, and Roy Scantlin, State Superintendent and 
State Director of Vocational Education, Missouri; ‘‘The 
Naval Reserve and Vocational Training,’ Capt. Wil- 
liam Exton, Jr., Assistant to the Director of Naval 
Reserve, Navy Department, Washington, D.C.; “Re- 
organization Plan for Vocational Education in Peru,” 
Fernando Romer, Director’ of Technical Information, 
Peru; “The Further Development of Vocational Edu- 
cation Under the George-Barden Act,” R. W. Gregory, 
Assistant U.S. Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The Annual Banquet and Dance (Dec. 5, 6:30 p.m.) 
—Presiding: C. L. Greiber, President, AVA; “The 
American Vocational Association Life Members,” L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary, AVA; Toastmaster, Ralph 
S. Foss, New York; Address, Hon. Graham A. Barden, 
Member of Congress from North Carolina, co-author 
of George-Barden Vocational Act. 


General Session (Dec. 6, 9:30 a.m.)—Chairman: 
C. .L. Greiber, President, AVA; “A Life Adjustment 
Program for the Major Group of Youth of Secondary 
School Age not Appropriately Served by Preparation 
for College,” Reports by J. C. Wright, until June 20, 
1946 Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Calvin Jones, Director, Division of Secondary 
Education, U.S. Office of Education; ‘Vocational 
Education Service for the Out-of-School Group,” Wil- 
liam F. Rasche, Director, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; “The Reconstruction 
of Vocational-Technical Education in the War Devas- 
tated Countries,” Harold E. Snyder, Executive Secre- 
tary, Commission for International Educational Recon- 
struction, Washington, D.C. 

Officers of State Vocational Associations (Dec. 4, 
2:30 p.m.)—Chairman: L. H. Dennis; Report of Com- 
mittee on Affiliation Requirements, Henry S. Brunner, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Vocational Association; Stu- 
dent Memberships; Questions on George-Barden Act. 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners: See Official Program. 





Agricultural Education Section 


Program Chairman: Mark 
Nichols, State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Utah. 

Agricultural Research 
(Dec. 3, 2 p.m.)—Chair- 
man, John B. McClelland, 
Professor of Agricultural 
Education, Iowa State Col- 
lege: Speakers: Frank 
Lathrop, Specialist, Agri- 
cultural Research, U. S. 
Office of Education; Re- 
ports, Chairmen, Regional 
Committees. 

Trip to Ralston Purina Research Farm (Dec. 4, 
9 a.m.) 

The Veterans’ Farm Training Program (Dec. 5, 
9 a.m.)—Chairman: Verd Peterson, State Director of 
Vocational Education, South Carolina; Speaker: D. Z. 
McCormick, Chief, Agricultural Training Division, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C.; Panel 
Discussion: “The Veterans’ Farm Program in Action.” 

Adjusting the Program to Meet the Provisions of the 
George-Barden Act and Agriculture’s Changing Edu- 
cational Needs (Dec. 5, 2 p.m.)—Chairman: R. A. 
Manire, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Texas; Speakers: R. W. Gregory, Assistant U.S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; R. R. Hudelson, Associate Dean, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois; Charles Ray, Sears- 
Roebuck & Co. 

Improving the Agricultural Education Program for 
Rural Youth—Our Obligation and Our Opportunity 
(Dec. 6, 2 p.m.)—Chairman: Harry Nesman, State 
Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Michigan; Speak- 
ers: H. E. Babcock, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Cornell University; W. T. Spanton, National Advisor, 
and A. W. Tenny, National Executive Secretary, 
F.F.A., Washington, D.C.; Panel Discussion, “Young 
Farmer Program.” 





J. H. Foard, Missouri State 
Supervisor, tAgri. Education 


The Test of the Program is Determined by Activitie: 
in the Local Vocational Agriculture Department (Dec. 
7, 9 a.m.)—Chairman: A. W. Johnson, State Super- 
visor, Agricultural Education, Montana; Speakers: 
Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hagerstown, Maryland; A. K. Getman, Chief, Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, New York; Clarence B. 
Davenport, Mt. Holly, New Jersey; Robert Dahle, 
Ferron, Utah; John Welbes, Albany, Oregon. 


Industrial Education Section 


Program Chairman: E. L. Williams, Head of Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education and Director of In- 
dustrial Extension Service, A & M College of Texas 
National Association of State Supervisors of Trade 

and Industrial Education (Dec. 3, 9:30 a.m.)—Chair- 

man: H. G. McComb, State Director of Trade and 

Industrial Education, Indiana; Speakers: Harold Wil- 

son, State Supervisor, T & I, Kentucky; E. M. Claude. 

State Supervisor, T & I, Illinois; Samuel L. Fick, Chie? 

Bureau. of Trade and Industrial Education, Californi: 

Warren Seeley, Supervisor, T & I, Tennessee. 

Joint Meeting, National Association of State Super- 
visors of Trade and Industrial Education, National 
Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers, and Na- 
tional Council of Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education (Dec. 3, 2 p.m.)—Chairman: Ear] L. Bedell, 
Director of Vocational Education, Detroit, Michigan: 
Speakers: Dr. Joseph Tiffin, Professor of Psycholog) 
Purdue University; Robert Reese, State Supervisor. 
T & I, Ohio; David P. Jackey, Director of Vocational 
Teacher Education, University of California; Report 
of Committee on the Study of Functions Performed 
in the Operation of a Local Program of Industri 
Education. 

National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers 
(Dec. 3, 2 p.m.) 

Joint Meeting, National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers, National Association of State Super- 
visors of Trade and Industrial Education, and National 
Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion (Dec. 3, 7:30 p.m.)—Chairman: Homer J. Smitt 
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Professor of Industrial Education and Department 
Head, University of Minnesota; Speakers: Deyo B. Fox, 
Director, Division of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education, Western Michigan College of Education: 
Vv. L. Pickens, Director of Practical Arts, Public 
Schools of Kansas City, Missouri; G. Harold Silvius, 
Chairman, Department of Industrial Education, Wayne 
University; Roy G. Fales, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, New York. 

General Meeting, Trade and Industrial Section (Dec. 
5, 2:15 p.m.)—Chairman: F. J. Jeffrey, ‘Principal, 
Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Speakers: J. C. Woodin, Director of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas; Harry J. Hagen, First Vice- 
President, Lathers Inter- 
national Union, St. Louis; 
Fred Karches, Director of 
Operations of the Rice- 
Stix Co., St. Louis; Joseph 
R. Strobel, State Director 
of Vocational Education, 
Ohio; O. D. Adams, Asst. 
Supt., San Francisco, Cal. 

Industrial Education for 
Girls and Women (Dec. 5, 
2:15 p.m.) — Chairman: 
Blanche Nechanicky, Su- 
pervisor, Trade and Industrial Education for Girls 
and Women, State Education Department, New York; 
Speakers: Augusta W. Ochs, Principal, The Girls Trade 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Lillian Farley, President, 
Women’s Trade Union League, St. Louis County; Oak- 
ley Furney, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, New York; Louise Moore, Program Plan- 
ning Specialist, Trade and Industrial Education for 
Girls and Women, U.S. Office of Education. 

Reports of Committees (Dec. 4, 9 a.m.)—Chairman: 
S. Lewis Land, Director of Vocational Teacher Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State College; Speakers: 
S. Grant Conner, State Education Department, New 
York; Gerald Leighbody, New York State Education 
Department; R. W. Howes, State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, Connecticut; Joseph Fair, State Teach- 
er Trainer, New Jersey. 

Apprentice Education (Dec. 4, 2:15 p.m.)—Chair- 
man: Philip L. McNamee, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Charge of Vocational Education, Chicago; 
Speakers: Harvey A. Harris, Consultant on Vocational 
Training, Wall Paper Institute, New York; Dr. Claude 
H. Ewing, Supervisor of Vocational Curriculum, Chi- 
cago; Discussion: “The Demands Made Upon the Vo- 
cational School,’”’ and “‘The Development of Effective 
Instructiona! Materials.” 

Industrial Education Programs for Veterans (Dec. 4, 
2:15 p.m.)—Chairman: R. W. Kent, Director, Essex 
County Vocational Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 

The Challenge of the Schools in Meeting Industrial 
Education Needs for Women (Dec. 6, 2:15 p.m.)— 
Chairman: Dr. Clara Menger, Cnild Guidance Bureau, 
East St. Louis, Illinois; Speakers: Eloise Wolfe, Re- 
gional Representative, U.S. Department of Labor, Wo- 
men’s Bureau, St. Louis; Alberta M. Macfarlane, Edu- 
cational Director, National Restaurant Association, 
Chicago; Herman Seldon, Sel-More Garment Co., St. 
Louis; Clara H. Krauter, Principal, Essex County Vo- 
cational and Technical High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Supervisory Training (Dec. 6, 2:15 p.m.)—Chair- 
man: N. B. Giles, Agent, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education; Speakers: H. G. Wid- 
dowson, Teacher Trainer, University of Minnesota; 
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Walter Arnold, Personnel Manager, Mack Truck Co., 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; E. S. Baird, Teacher Trainer, 
Iowa State College; Harry H. Coxen, Teacher Trainer, 
Kansas City Public Schools. 

Cooperative Occupational Training Programs (Dec. 
6, 2:15 p.m.)—Chairman: Dr. D. W. Aiken, State 
Teacher Trainer, Trade and Industrial Education, Mis- 
sissippi State College; Panel Discussion. 

The Privately Endowed Vocational School (Dec. 6, 
2:15 p.m.)—Chairman: M. Reed Bass, Director, David 
Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades; Panel Dis- 
cussion: “Training Veterans in the Privately Endowed 
School.” 

American Association of Technical High Schools and 
Institutes (Dec. 6, 2:15 p.m.)—Chairman: Edward H. 
Lang, President, American Association of Technical 
High Schools and Institutes: Speakers: Clarence E. 
Crofoot, Head, Mont Pleasant Technical. High School, 
Schenectady, New York; Walter J. E. Schiebel, Princi- 
pal, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, 
Texas; William E. Stirton, Principal, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Automotive Trades (Dec. 6, 11:15 a.m.)—Chairman: 
A. B. Jordan, Head of Automotive Department, Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri; Tour of 
McQuay Norris Mfg. Co., lunch, and general meeting, 
2:15 p.m. at plant. 

Printing Education (Dec. 7, 9:15 a.m.)—Chairman: 
Ralph E. Graber, Principal, Liberty Memorial High 
School, Lawrence, Kansas; Speakers: John A. Backus, 
Manager, American Type Founders, Department of 
Education, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Ferdy J. Tagle, 
New York: Clyde K. Murphy, Director, Printing Indus- 
try of America, Inc.; Discussion of Training Programs. 

Building Trades (Dec. 7, 9:15 a.m.)—Chairman: 
W. C. Cumming, Director, Jacksonville School of Tech- 
nology, Jacksonville, Florida: Speakers: Douglas 
Whitlock, Chairman, Board of Producers’ Council; 
Wendell C. Heaton, Director of the Educational De- 
partment, Florida State Council of Carpenters; How- 
ard Gorham, State Supervisor, T & I, Nebraska. 


Home Economics Section 


Program Chairman: Minnie L. Irons, Professor of 
Home Economics Education, University of Missouri. 
New Opportunities and Responsibilities under the 

George-Barden Act—A Challenge to Home Economics 

Education (Dec. 5, 9 a.m.)—Presiding: Alta Motter, 

State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, Missouri: 

Speaker: R. W. Gregory, 

Assistant U.S. Commis- 

sioner for Vocational Edu- 

cation; Symposium: “What 

Lies Ahead for Vocational 

Home Economics Educa- 

tion.” 

Group Meetings (Dec. 5, 
2 p.m.)—State Supervi- 
sors: “New State Plans for 
Vocational Home Econom- 
ics’; Teacher Education : ; 
Workers: “Looking Ahead — Matter, Missouri State 
in Teacher Education”; porviser, Wt. & Education 
Adult Education Workers, “Opportunities in Family 
Life Education.’ 

Joint Meeting — Supervisors, Teacher Education 
Workers, and Adult Education Workers (Dec. 5, 4 p.m.) 
—Presiding: Edna Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Ed- 
ucation, U.S. Office of Education: Reports from Groups. 

New Ventures in Home Economics Education (Dec. 
6, 2 p.m.)—Presiding: Florence Fallgatter, Home Eco- 








> 








nomics Education, Iowa State College; Speakers: 
Dorothy S. Lawson, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, New York; Mrs. Alba 
Anderson, State Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Michigan; Jane Bemis, Teacher Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; Helen Burnham, Dean of Girls, 
South High School, Denver, Colorado; Committee Re- 
ports. (Dec. 7, 9 a.m.)—Presiding: Hortense Hurst, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, In- 
diana; Speaker: Reuben Hill, Sociology Department, 
Iowa State College; Panel Discussion: “Effective Pupil- 
Teacher Relationships’’; Official Business Meeting; Re- 
ports of Standing Committees. 


Industrial Arts Section 


Program Chairman: Verne L. Pickens, Director of 

Practical Arts, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Revision of the Bulletin Entitled, “Standards of At- 
tainment” (Dec. 4, 2 p.m.)—Chairman: Homer J. 
Smith, Professor of Industrial Education and Depart- 
ment Head, University of Minnesota; Speakers: Clyde 
A. Bowman, Dean, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin; William T. Bawden, Professor of Industrial 
Education, State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas; 
Emanuel] E. Ericson, Chairman of Industrial Education, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California; 
George F. Weber, Director of Vocational Education, 
South Bend, Indiana; Arthur B. Mays, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of Illinois. 

Selection, Preparation, and Use of Instructional Ma- 
terials in Industrial Arts Teaching (Dec. 5, 9 a.m.)— 
Chairman: H. H. London, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, University of Missouri; Discussion. 

Promoting Industrial Arts (Dec. 6, 2 p.m.)—Chair- 
man: George F. Henry, Head, Department of Indus- 
trial Arts, Colorado A & M College; Speakers: Clifford 
K. Lush, Director, Industrial Education, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Chris H. Croneman, Acting Head of De- 
partment, Industrial Education, Texas A & M College; 
Lowell L. Carver, Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Education, Iowa State College; K. F. Perry, Chairman, 
Division of Arts, Colorado State College of Education. 

Aluminum and Plastics Applied to Industrial Arts 
Education (Dec. 7, 9:30 a.m.)—Chairman: William R. 
Mason, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Speakers: Douglas B. Hobbs, Educational Department, 
Aluminum Co. of America; Dr. J. W. Richardson, St. 
Louis Division, and G. Weller, Technical Representa- 
tive, Philadelphia Division, Rohm and Hass Co. 


Education for Business 


Program Chairman: Fran McCreery, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Missouri. 

State Supervision of Distributive Education (Dec. 5, 
2:30 p.m.)—Chairman: Roy Fairbrother, State Super- 
visor, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin; Re- 
ports of Committee on 
National Organization of 
State Supervisors of Dis- 
tributive Education. 

State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education 
and State Supervisors of 
Business Education (Dec. 
4, 9:30 a.m.)—Chairman: 
Roy Fairbrother; Theme: 
“Securing the Greatest 
Service from the U. S. Fran McCreery, Missouri State 
Office of Education Under Supervisor, D. E. Education 
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the New Organization”; 
Speaker: B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. Panel Discussion. 

State and Local Super- 
visors of Business Educa- 
tion and Distributive Edu- 
cation, Courtesy, National 
Confectioners Association 
(Dec. 4 12:15 p.m.)— 
Chairman: Ira W. Kibby, 
Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, California; Speakers: Roy 
Seantlin, State Commissioner of Education and 
Philip Hickey, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Philip Gott, President, National Confection- 
ers Assn.; C. Matheis, Chairman, Distribution Commit- 
tee, NCA; James F. MulCahy, Merchandising Director, 
NCA; G. Henry Richert, Program Planning Specialist, 
Business Education Service, U.S. Office of Education. 

Joint Session, Distributive Education—Office Occu- 
pations (Dec. 5, 9:30 a.m.)—Chairman: G. Henry 
Richert; Speakers: A. W. Moise, Assistant Director, 
Personnel Administration, and Melvin Rentschler. 
Methods Engineer, Ralston Purina Co.; Paul Howard, 
Training Director, Sears-Roebuck Co.; Alberta Mac- 
farlane, Educational Director, National Restaurant 
Association. 

Today’s Problems in Business Education (Dec. 5, 
2 p.m.)—Chairman: Fred Westberg, State Director 
of Distributive Education, Washington; Panel Discus- 
sion: “Accomplishments in G.I. Training.” 

Business Cooperates with Business Education (Dec. 
6, 12:15 p.m.)—Chairman: Irra W. Kibby; Speakers: 
William Semsrott, Manager, Associated Retailers; 
Wenzil K. Dolva, Head, Department of Retailing, 
Washington University, St. Louis; J. C. Staehle, Al- 
den’s, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; Presentation of Awards 
to the Retailers Entitled to Recognition Because of 
Outstanding Contributions to Training, C. L. Greibe: 
AVA President. 

Office Occupations Training (Dec. 7, 9:30 a.m.)— 
Chairman: J. S. Nants, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis; Participating Organization: Na- 
tional Office Management Association; Panel and 
Group Discussion. 

Distributive Education (Dec. 7, 9:30 a.m.)—Chair- 
man: Mrs. Irene F. Blood, Distributive Education Co- 
ordinator, College of Retailing, Washington University 
St. Louis; Speakers: Harry Q. Packer, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, West Virginia; Ken- 
neth B. Haas, Retail Training Director, Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Mrs. Blood; Marguerite Loos, State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education, Ohio; M. A. Brown- 
ing, State Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Texas. 





Roy Scantlin, Missouri State 
Director, Vocational Education 


Part-Time Education Section 


Chairman: Grace M. Henderson, Pennsylvania State 

College. 

Problems and Opportunities in Vocational Educatior 
for Out-of-School Youth and Adults (Dec. 4, 2 p.m.) 
Chairman: Miss Henderson. Panel Discussion. 

What Communities Have Done to Provide Effective 
Vocational Education for Out-of-School Youth and 
Adults (Dec. 5, 2 p.m.)—Chairman: W. F. Stewart, 
Department of Agricultural Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Speakers: W. N. Elam, Agricultural Education 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NEW DEMANDS 
Upon Industrial Arts 


Developments and Changes in Industry 


Call for Expanded Offerings and Contacts 


1880 there has never been a year when what 
was formerly known as “The Manual Training Move- 
ment” has not shown definite growth. At first it found 
its way into the large cities where it attracted much 
attention from both educators and laymen. With ac- 
celerated speed it spread to the larger towns, then to 
smaller towns, and finally to many rural communities. 
It is still growing and every factor in the present situa- 
tion points to a great expansion in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Throughout more than 66 years of the history of 
what now is known as high school industrial arts, there 
have been chaages in character of courses and range 
of experience provided. Even the psychological basis 
of the educational theory of this field of school work 
has fundamentally changed. Formerly it was based 
upon “Faculty” psychology, which has been complete- 
ly discredited and supplanted by modern scientific 
psychology; but the fundamental aims of Dr. Wood- 
ward and the leaders of his day were little different 
from those of present day leaders. Industrial arts 
today, as in the 1880’s and 90’s, is concerned with the 
intellectual and aesthetic culture of youth, with the 
release and development of their creative powers, and 
with thier adjustment to the life of an industrial 
civilization. Modern psychology offers a more solid 
basis for such aims than did the unsound faculty psy- 
chology of the earlier years and industrial arts stands 
today unchallenged as a vital phase of modern educa- 
tion. 


THERE have been many changes in types of equip- 
ment, courses of study, methods of teaching, and 
administrative practices, but intellectual and aesthetic 
culture, release and growth of creative powers, and 
economic and social adjustment are still of paramount 
importance. As industrial arts teachers have tried to 
realize these purposes in a constantly changing cultural 
and economic environment, the range of experiences 
provided in the courses of study has been greatly en- 
larged and enriched. Today industrial arts connects 
with kindergarten at the bottom of the educational 
ladder and joins the trade school and college at the 
upper end. It still is thought of as an important aspect 
of general education having exceptional basic voca- 
tional values for a large range of occupations. As 
earlier and unfortunate antagonisms between indus- 
trial arts and vocational-industrial education continue 
rapidly to disappear, it becomes increasingly recog- 
nized as an important foundation for effective voca- 
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by ARTHUR B. MAYS 


Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Illinois 


tional-industrial education. It also possesses significant 
vocational guidance values, but retains all its historic 
importance as a necessary phase of a functioning 
general education in an industrial age. 


But what of the immediate future? One factor to be 
faced is a greatly increased general interest in all 
secondary education and especially in all forms of 
industrial education. The United States is in the be- 
ginning of what some have called “The New Industrial 
Revolution.” Because of this, an enormous expansion 
of industry is inevitable and revolutionary changes in 
both products and production methods already are evi- 
dent. As never before, the necessity for training for 
industrial pursuits is recognized both by industry and 
the public and, as changes come with increasing fre- 
quency, vocational versatility becomes an urgent 
qualification for success in industry. Furthermore, in- 
dustry is destined to play an ever greater role in the 
social, economic, and political life of the nation and 
that will mean that all intelligent citizens must know 
much concerning the problems, processes, and products 
of industry and their significance in the welfare of the 
nation. As the representative of industry in the general 
curriculum, industrial arts will have to play an in- 
creasingly important role in the national scheme of 
education. 

As vocational-industrial education expands at the 
upper levels of the secondary school and in the post- 
high school courses of junior college grade, industrial 
arts will come increasingly to be regarded as an im- 
portant aspect of the educational foundation of those 
entering trade and technical training courses. This 
doubtless will result in expansion of offerings in the 
junior high school years. To meet the requirements of 
the new industrial era, many more teachers of in- 
dustrial arts will have to be trained, and better 
trained, than at present. Their training will have to be 
more extensive in the range of manual and technical 
skills and knowledge, and more intensive in the areas 
of professional and social understanding. 


New materials and new techniques already are 
moving into places of major emphasis in shop courses 
and this trend will be more marked in the years im- 
mediately ahead. Because of amazing developments in 
aviation, internal-combustion engines, metal alloys, 
plastics, electronics, and machine design, industrial arts 
will not only be under the necessity of developing 
(Continued on page 32) 






Industrial arts should extend to home and community shops 


HE term, “industrial arts’’ or “industrial arts edu- 

cation” has evolved over a period of years from 
the older terms, “manual training” and “manual arts.” 
Manual training emphasized the manual objective and 
was based on the theory of formal discipline. Manual 
arts emphasized the manual but also art principles. The 
term “industrial arts” designates a curriculum area 
from grade one through college and emphasizes con- 
struction with tools and machines, understanding of 
industry, drawing and design, consumer education, 
handyman abilities, objectification of learning, crafts 
for leisure, and social understanding with adaptations 
to meet the needs and interests of children at different 
grade levels. PF 

For daily living, few materials are usable in their 
raw condition. The home provides many examples of 
man-made changes in raw materials, some mechanical, 
others chemical. When America was a frontier land, 
men and their families were responsible for providing 
adequate food, clothing, and housing facilities and 
children were taught early to coordinate mind and 
muscle in accomplishing ordinary domestic tasks. To- 
day life is easier physically but it is more monotonous. 
Children have little or no opportunity to watch repair- 
men at work or to learn the essentials of construction 
by working with their parents. "he home owners of the 
future need training to deal with mechanical failures 
and wisely select and use the products of industry. 

The schools must supply the instruction or youth 
will have his hands shackled in relation to common life 
situations resulting from the machine age develop- 
ments. In modern schools, complete preparation for 
life is the ultimate objective. 

Industrial arts includes a study of the fundamental 
manufacturing processes, the conditions under which 
these processes function, and the efficient selection, 
care, use, and enjoyment of such industrial projects. 
A committee, appointed by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, in its report; Industrial Arts—Its Interpre- 


tation in American Schools,* defined industrial arts in 
this manner: 

Industrial arts is a phase of general education that 
concerns itself with the materials, processes, and prod- 
ucts of manufacture, and with the contributions of 
those engaged in industry. The learnings come through 
the pupils’ experiences with tools and materials and 
through his study of resultant conditions of life. 

Industrial arts is a curriculum area treating a special 
phase of the social system and is comparable in this 
respect to the language arts. Industrial arts makes a 
study of the changes made by man in the forms of ma- 
terials. These changes enhance and increase the value 
of the materials, and everyday life problems are de- 
pendent upon these changes. 

The objectives of industrial arts and of general edu- 
cation are essentially the same. The majority of educa- 
tors stress the fact that the child must be developed 
physically, emotionally, and intellectually. That the 
growth of the individual may be complete, all aspects 
of his nature must be cultivated and developed. Today 
a student must know more about his modern industrial 
environment and the bearing it has on his economic, 
social, and cultural life. Elements of experiences taken 
from ever-changing modern industry are being used 
to excellent advantage in the shool shop or laboratory 
for educational purposes. This industrial information 
is being collected, organized, evaluated, and presented 
in industrial arts, where a study is made of industry 
showing the social as well as the material aspects; and 
the student’s knowledge and appreciation of industrial 
life is developed. 

The following eight objectives summarize the teach- 
ing aims of industrial arts. However, the emphasis that 
is placed on particular objectives will vary with the 
grade level, type of pupils, and community interests. 

Develop the ability to plan and build projects using 
a variety of tools and construction materials in a work- 
manlike manner. ; 

Boys and girls and men and women often have occa- 
sion to use tools and materials to build or repair some 
needed items for home or community. Perhaps a shelf 
is needed for the fruit closet, a child’s step for the bath- 
room, a necktie rack for the clothes closet, or a trellis 
for the roses in the garden. People who can build need- 
ed items for their home add to the efficiency and joy 
of living and at the same time give a touch of individ- 
uality which adds charm to home life.’ 

Give experiences that will increase understanding of 
modern industry and that will lay the foundation for 
and hel» determine vocational interests. 

Industrial arts teachers help boys and girls get an 
understanding of the possibilities for earning a living 
in vocations that are part of modern industry, Voca- 


*Office of Education Bulletin No. 36, 1937. 
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Students Must Know More About 


Effects of Industry on Social, 


Economic, and Cultural Lives 


tional interests that come as a result of industrial arts 
teaching mature along with the boys and girls over a 
period of years, focusing more clearly as the time for 
employment approaches. 

Develop the ability to read and make working draw- 
ings, charts, and graphs. 

Industrial arts courses give instruction in reading 
and making working drawings, charts, and graphs. 
This instruction enables students to plan their indus- 
trial arts work more effectively and to read and work 
intelligently from the well-thought-out plans of oth- 
ers. 

Develop the ability to recognize quality and design 
in the products of industry. 

The ability to choose industrial products with ref- 
erence to design, pleasing color combinations, and long 
life is constantly assuming greater importance. As 
technological developments continue, people will more 
and more buy the products they need for comfortable 
living. The pioneer lived a simpler life and had to 
make almost everything he had with hand tools and 
simple machines. He learned quality by working with 
tools and materials. There was little power available 
for complicated machines and comparatively few men 
were in specialized trades. 

Develop the ability to maintain and service in a safe 
and efficient manner the common products of industry. 

Everybody today is surrounded with many ingenious 
devices in his home and community that make life 
easier and more interesting but often require adjust- 
ments, lubrication, cleaning, and replacement of parts. 
Items of this type are the automatic washing machine, 
air conditioning unit, plumbing fixtures, electrical ap- 
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by LOUIS V. NEWKIRK 


Director, 
Bureau of Industrial Arts 
Chicago Public Schools 


Above: Students study starter, generator, coil 
and distributor in their industrial arts class 


Left: This group of students is busy building 
toys for Christmas, an industrial arts project 


pliances, refrigerator, hot water heater, sewing ma- 
chine, and automobile. While these mechanical and 
electrical devices may require extensive repairs and 
the services of a trained expert, more often they need 
only minor adjustments, lubrication, replacement of 
small parts, and cleaning to keep them in good service. 

Provide an objective medium for expression in 
mathematics, science, language, arts, and social science. 

Much of the educational work in past generations 
has been ineffective because the instruction was pre- 
sented in purely academic setting and not in a manner 
easily grasped by those who are practical-minded and 
like to learn by experimentation, construction, and ob- 
servation of real life activities rather than to get in- 
formation from books. 

Develop an interest in crafts as a valuable medium 
jor creative expression in leisure time. 

Boys and girls need interesting, wholesome activities 
for leisure time. Craft work has long been widely used 
by young people and adults in their leisure time. In- 
dustrial arts courses give an opportunity to learn craft 
work; leather tooling, plastic craft, weaving, carving, 
cabinet making, and metal work are typical. 

Give experiences that will develop social under- 
standing and the ability to work effectively with others 
as a leader or as a member of the group. 

Industrial arts teachers, because of the nature of 
shop instruction, have many opportunities to foster 
habits of social efficiency. Boys and girls have frequent 
opportunity to work as individuals, as members of a 
group, or as the leader of a small or large group. Train- 
ing in social efficiency is highly important to success 
in modern living. 












Agriculture Classes Instruct 


In Packaging and Labeling 


by W. W. BEERS 


Director of Vocational Education, Hawaii 


= and Oahu farmers, produce dealers, and 
packers are receiving training in grading, packing, and 
labeling Hawaiian agricultural produce by the voca- 
tional division of the Department of Public Instruction, 
in cooperation with the Territorial Board of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and Forestry. 

Two special instructors were employed by the voca- 
tional division to conduct the short courses. They 
received two weeks’ intensive training from the Board 
of Agriculture and Forestry before conducting the 
classes. Kazuto Nitta, former teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Hilo High School, is in charge of the 
work on Hawaii and Tad Fukushima, who taught at 
Honokaa High School and at Benjamin Parker High 
School at Kaneohe, is in charge on Oahu. 

The Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and 
Forestry has been mandated by the Legislature to 
regulate the sale, grading, labeling, shipment, and 
packing of agricultural commodities, to provide for 
the inspection of such commodities, and to prosecute 
any offender. Recognizing that it would be unfair to 
farmers to enforce grading and packing regulations 
without first giving them an opportunity to become 
skilled in the methods and acquainted with the regula- 
tions, they requested all agricultural agencies to assist 
in this educational project. The vocational division 
agreed to give short courses to all out-of-school farm- 
ers as part of their adult program in agricultural 
education and to conduct similar courses for all high 


The Hawaii Board of Agriculture and Forestry headquarters 































Hawaiian Farmers 
Grade Produce 


Hawaiian workers starting their huge sugar crop to market 


school students enrolled in vocational agriculture. 

The first step in putting this program into effect was 
to select and train instructors. The two chosen were 
released from their regular positions to report to the 
marketing division of the Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture and Forestry for two weeks’ intensive 
training. This consisted of actually grading and pack- 
ing produce as well as learning the correct interpre- 
tation of the regulations. While in training they wrote 
a course of study and prepared necessary charts, unde! 
the supervision of the supervising agricultural produce 
inspector of the Board who was responsible for thei: 
training. 

High school instructors of vocational agriculture 
organized farmers into groups and made all arrange- 
ments for meetings. At the first meeting the instructo1 
explained the Labeling Law and the standards for 
grades as set up by the Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture and Forestry. Examples were given to 
show that higher incomes can be made by the farme: 
if all island produce is properly packed and graded 
If island producers expect to stay in business in com- 
petition with mainland producers, a good reputation 
must be built up! 

At the second meeting the group listed important 
agricultural commodities grown in their district. Ex- 
hibits of different grades of each commodity are pre- 
pared and the requirements of each grade explained 
Farmers then go to packing sheds or to a farm where 
they can practice grading and packing. The procedure 
is repeated for all important commodities grown i! 
the district. 

Meetings continue with demonstrations and discu:- 
sions of the best procedure for getting produce on the 
market, labeling, proper methods of handling produce, 
proper methods of trimming, washing, etc. 

The program has been well received by the farmers 
and is meeting a real community need. Island produce 
in the retail markets now is graded and properly 
packed, and vocational agriculture instructors share in 
the credit for the accomplishment. 
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TVA Executive Committee plans activities and discusses state supervision of Industrial Arts. Standing, L. to R.: C. C. Fairchild, 


Rehab.; C. A. Johnson, T & I; C. P. Munz, 1.A.; Brice Cecil, Bus. & D.E.; W. E. Williams, Agri.; seated, L. to R.: Mrs. C. A. Allen, 


State Supervision 


Organization Needed Now to Promote 


State-Created Supervisory Positions 


Guid.; A, L. Crossland, vice-pres.-at-large; Chris Groneman, Pres.; Bess Barnes, Homemaking. 





for Industrial Arts 


by CHRIS GRONEMAN 


Acting Head of Department 
of Industrial Educatior 
A & M College of Texas 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The original vocational bill, $.619, which authorized appropriation of 
funds for state supervision of Industrial Arts, was passed by Congress as the George 
Barden act, with the Industrial Arts and some other items deleted. Financing state 
supervision of Industrial Arts continues to be solely a state responsibility. G.H.F 


UPERVISION of industrial arts, as temporarily in- 

cluded in the recent Federal legislation for voca- 
tional education, gave hope to many industrial arts 
teachers that a new era of planning on a state-wide 
scale would be possible. Every phase of vocational ed- 
ucation seems to have supervision—national, regional, 
state, and districts within states. Active state supervi- 
sion for industrial arts through a single agency is still 
lagging. Why? 

Prior to the War, trade and industrial supervisors 
in some states gave time and assistance to industrial 
arts teachers. Some states have dual programs of gen- 
eral education and vocational education which places 
the industrial arts teacher in a precarious position. 
Misunderstandings have developed from the state de- 
partment to the teacher within the individual city 
school system, due to confusion and over-lapping of 
control and direction. Some cities have separate super- 
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visors and directors for vocational education which in- 
cludes agriculture, trade and industrial, business, 
homemaking, and industrial arts education. Other 
cities have a director of vocational education and a 
separate director for industrial arts. Still others have 
an over-all director of vocational education and prac- 
tical arts who delegates his authority and responsi- 
bility to supervisors. 

The industrial arts teacher is entitled to a clear-cut 
program of supervision by a specialist in his own field. 
This can be achieved only through organization of in- 
dustrial arts teachers to promote an intelligent pro- 
gram with supervision stemming directly from their 
own field. 

Supervision is as dominant in successful education 
as it is in the business world. Its importance cannot be 
over-stressed. Business can not continue on the profit 
side of the ledger unless it has organization. Whenever 
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organization and supervision fail to function a deficit 
develops, morale is lowered, and the company is in 
danger of going out of business. 

A few states have adopted a well-organized, efficient 
plan of supervision. New York long has been known 
for its program which has been capably administered 
by Roy G. Fales who recently added Arthur F. Ahr 
to his staff. This state also has a strong staff of con- 
sultants, especially for aviation education, to strength- 
en the already well-known and popular state plan. 

Recently Missouri appointed Doyle Kemper as state 
supervisor for industrial arts. Other states which have 
industrial arts programs and their state supervisors, 
are: Connecticut, G. Wesley Ketcham; Indiana, Sylvan 
A. Yager and Fred Schmidt; New Jersey, R. A. Camp- 
bell; North Carolina, John R. Ludington. 


O ther states, without state supervision, have received 
assistance from their state teacher training institutions. 
However, there are many states where supervision is 
extremely limited, especially where a dual system of 
education is in operation or where there are many 
teacher training institutions within the state. 

In this postwar period, when a well-planned and 
organized system is so important, leaders from teacher 
training institutions are busy with returned veterans 
and an influx of students; their time is at a premium 
and they find little opportunity to consider a planned 
educational program for the industrial arts teacher in 
the average city and urban high school. The number 
of large cities that have no supervision of industrial 
arts and where there is no professional organization 
for industrial arts teachers, is astonishing. 

This sizable group of educators had been anticipat- 
ing valuable assistance, as provided in the original 
Federa! bill, S. 619, in which $500,000 was allocated 
for state supervision. This item was omitted in the 
bill as passed, so once again the industrial arts teachers 
are asking questions. 

There are enough industrial arts teachers in the 
United States that if their forces were amassed into 
one organization it would be a powerful group, able 
to wield influence. 

There is to be additional Federal supervision in 
industrial arts from the U. S. Office of Education which 
might include specialists in the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels, to guide industrial arts programs 
throughout the nation. It would be much easier to 
administer such a program if all states could have 
state-sponsored supervision. Several states plan to add 
such supervisors during the next two years if legis- 
lators will approve budget increases. Since augmented 
budgets usually result from the efforts of a well-organ- 
ized group, it is the responsibility of the industrial arts 
people to promote an effective and intelligent program. 


M any types of associations can sponsor such a pro- 
gram. In some states, areas, and cities there are over- 
all general teachers associations; in other places there 
also are state vocational associations affiliated with the 
AVA, consisting of vocational education and industrial 
arts educators. In other areas there are industrial 
education associations which include teachers of indus- 
trial arts and trade and industrial subjects. In some 
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places there are industrial arts associations, Whatever 
the sponsoring group is called, the prime objective is 
to get the job done. 

In Texas, the industrial arts teachers support the 
Texas State Teachers Association, where they have 
divisional meetings. Usually the same group of teach- 
ers will attend the Texas Vocational Association meet- 
ings, where they also have a division. There are differ- 
ent officers for these associations. It now is planned to 
have a state-wide industrial arts association which can 
convene semi-annually at the TSTA and TVA conven- 
tions, under the same group of officers. This group, 
through the influence of the TVA, has created an item 
in the budget calling for a state supervisor of indus- 
trial arts, clerical force, and a bulletin revision fund, 
to be established under the State Superintendent of 
Instruction. Similar plans are being advocated in other 
states, and invariably they result from organized ef- 
forts. 

Much leadership has been given to the industrial arts 
division of the AVA through its frequent releases of 
literature and the current revised bulletin, Improving 
Industrial Arts Instruction. 


Selection of well-qualified personnel for statewide 
supervision requires consideration. The general at- 
tributes of a good supervisor follow. He must: 


e know the objectives and the purposes of the 
state-wide educational system and the industrial 
arts field; 

e@ be constantly aware of changing policies which 
may effect the field; 

@ be practical and tactful in that he needs to 
know and coordinate the desires of his superiors 
and his constituency; 

e@ keep in touch with other supervisors or mem- 
bers of the state staff and know the programs 
they are planning; 

@ have a knowledge of equipment and tools— 
kinds, sizes, and appropriateness for specific pro- 
grams; 

@ have general information on materials, uses, 
and applications for particular localities; 

@ be acquainted with supervisors in other states, 
recognize their problems, and be willing to ex- 
change ideas; : 

e@ be able to recommend tests and measurements, 
give advice on how tests should be given, know 
the most satisfactory types, and assist teachers 
in formulating worth-while results from tests; 
@ be recognized as a professional leader within 
the state and be in a position to give advice and 
counsel for state-wide and district conventions; 
@ be capable of lecturing at important meetings 
for industrial arts; vocational education, general 
education, and leaders in industry; 

@ participate in national policy forming meet- 
ings, programs, association and convention ses- 
sions; 

@ maintain a record system of all teachers and 
be able to make recommendations when vacan- 
cies exist. 


These are but a few of the qualities desirable in ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. The state which is able 
to create a position for a state supervisor and find a 
man with such qualifications, will be fortunate. 
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Florida Rehabilitates 


Case Work Cost of $8,531 * 


URING the latest year 

for which statistics 
are available, Florida led 
all southern states and was 
seventh in the nation in 
the rehabilitation of tu- 
berculous persons on a per 
capita basis. In five years, 
rehabilitants in this spe- 
cialized field have increased 
more than 400 per cent, 
through the cooperation 
shown the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service by 
the State Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium personnel at 
Orlando. With access to all 
medical records, the reha- 
bilitation counselor can obtain any medical information 
he needs. 

In 1941, a counselor from the Rehabilitation Service 
was placed at the Sanatorium to interview all patients 
who become quiescent. A battery of aptitude tests and 
vocational guidance were given to each, then training. 
Physical restoration services, equipment, occasionally 
room and board, and selective placement were sup- 
plied to each feasible applicant in his home district 
after he was discharged. 

Popular with patients, rehabilitation of the tuber- 
culous in Florida is also popular with taxpayers. Last 
year an average of $138 in tax funds was spent for 
direct case costs on each rehabilitant; each returned 
an average of $222 to the treasury in income tax funds 
the first year after he was rehabilitated. 

Patients ranged from 17 to 51 years and averaged 
32 years. There were 49 men and 13 women; 57 white 
and 5 Negro patients; 28 
single, 29 married, and 5 
with other marital status. 
Education ranged from 
completion of the first 
grade to college gradua- 
tion, with a tenth grade 
average. 

Exactly $8,531 was spent 
on the tuberculous reha- 
bilitated last year; they 
earned $123,500 during 
their first year of rehabili- 
tation work. Their earn- 
ings continue year after 
year; case costs are spent 
but once for each person. 
The smallest annual in- 
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Homemaking instruction was welcomed at Florida Sanitorium 





Christmas toys are made by tuberculosis patients in summer 


by DODD PACE 
State Supervisor of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Florida 


the Tuberculous 


Brought Income of $123,000 


come of any individual was 
$780, the highest $5,200, 
the average $1,992. The 
lowest income tax paid 
was $10 and the highest 
$734. 

Rehabilitation workers in 
Florida have constantly be- 
fore them a thought con- 
tained in an article in 
the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association: 
“Proper placement of the 
physically handicapped 
person has the same results 
as the proper placement of 
the nonhandicapped indi- 
vidual. If properly placed, 
the physically handicapped person is not a handicapped 
worker.” 

Jobs in which the rehabilitated were placed last year 
included auto parts clerk, barber, beauty operator, 
bookkeeper, dental mechanic, draftsman, hotel room 
clerk, lawyer, photofluorographic x-ray operator, radio 
repairman, secretary, shoe repairman, tailor, theater 
manager, typist, and watch repairman. 

Most recent of the new services to patients in the 
Sanatorium is a class in home economics started by 
the Rehabilitation Service in August, 1946. It meets 
once a week for an hour and a half. Buying and pre- 
paring food, diets for well-being, personal hygiene, 
garment construction, alteration of clothing, knitting, 
crocheting, and embroidering are studied. The garment 
construction course is most comprehensive. 

In the occupational therapy department of the Sana- 
torium, the rehabilitation counselor is able to obtain 
pre-vocational tryouts on 
woodworking machines for 
many of the men. Patients 
who have shown aptitude 
have been set up in estab- 
lished businesses of their 
own in their local com- 
munity with equipment 
purchased by the Rehabili- 
tation Service. Toys, lamp 
bases, coffee tables, book 
shelves, picture frames and 
other articles are made 
from a variety of fine 
woods. 

Practically any service 
can be furnished in Florida 
for this service. 








66 O MATTER how good a course you have, un- 

less your students can find jobs in the radio 
field when they’re through, you haven’t been 100 per 
cent successful!” 

Dr. George H. Parkes, director of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute, made this blunt statement six 
years ago when the newly-created radio department 
become an integral part of the 26-year-old Technical 
Institute. It was accepted as a policy and the radio de- 
partment has continually shifted emphasis to conform 
to potential employment. 

In 1940, when the first class of 15 young men was 
started, the radio communications industry was begin- 
ning to experience a shortage of trained personnel 
while other branches of the field were well supplied 
with workers. The demand for communications men 
increased steadily and at the end of the war more than 
500 men and women had been trained and placed in 
the Merchant Marine or in some one of the airlines. 
Prospects of obtaining employment in the communica- 
tions field still are bright although the demand for 
radio operators has decreased since the end of the war. 
Technical knowledge required of men entering the 
communications field is much higher: therefore the 
number of men studying communications is reduced to 
less than 30 and the length of the course has been 
doubled. 

One year after the radio department opened, 60 
young women were trained as electronics inspectors 
for the United States Signal Corps. Upon termination 
of the 8-month course, a second Signal Corps class 
commenced and subsequently two classes of inspectors 
were trained for the U. S. Navy Inspection Service. 

The efficiency of these young women after they en- 
tered industrial plants had a significant result. The 
Westinghouse Electric Company and the Sylvania 
Electric Products Company sent groups of employees 
to be trained for trouble shooting on electronics equip- 
ment being manufactured for the Armed Forces. In- 
structors first went into the plants to study the appara- 
tus upon which students later would work, thus 
obtaining knowledge of developments in electronics 
that were not generally known until after the war. 
This knowledge. which included information on ultra 





TEACH Industrial} l 


Radio Courses Can Be Modified 
To Follow Changing Employment 
Trends in This New Industry 


Student works on electronics device which may 
automatically control headlights of automobile 


high frequency, frequency modulation, and the elec- 
tronic control of industrial processes, later was incor- 
porated into the course of study that was necessary 
when war training gave way to the longer and more 
complete training for peacetime industrial employ- 
ment. 

By 1944, veterans began enrolling. They swiftly and 
definitely caused a modification in course material. 
Hitherto, in the field of electronics, instruction had 
been confined to building and checking basic circuits 
and a strictly qualitative approach to the minimum 
amount of theory necessary to understand the circuits 
concerned. It was not possible to go beyond this be- 
cause the actual equipment on which graduates would 
work was, for the most part, secret; and because the 
training period allowed was too short. 

With the end of the war, most veterans wanted 
either to start small radio service shops or to find em- 
ployment with established service businesses. A sig- 
nificant few wished to enter the employment of manu- 
facturers of industrial electronics equipment. The 
school prepared a thorough radio servicing course be- 
lieving that the lack of new radios during war years 
would make the field a profitable one. It seemed that a 
course in industrial electronics could be built on to the 
one for radio servicing, since radio servicing is logi- 
cally a part of industrial electronics. 

The term “electronics” is of recent coinage and 
neither the Institute of Radio Engineers nor the Radio 
Manufacturers Association has yet defined it. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Institute of Radio Engineers, an 
effort was made to obtain a satisfactory definition. To- 
day, “electronics” seems to be superseding “radio” as 
the generic term for that branch of the electrical field 
wherein circuits associated with vacuum tubes (elec- 
tronic tubes?) are of major importance. The main ex- 
ception is the communications industry which is not 
yet talking about “electronics communications.” The 
term “industrial electronics’ may be used in speaking 
of that division of the electronics industry which is 
concerned with vacuum tube circuits as they enter 
into industrial processes, and by extension include the 
various safety and protective devices (fire-warning 
and burglar alarm circuits), therapy machines, etc. 
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After the passage of the G.I. Bill, when the number 
of veterans in the radio department increased to 60 
(about 700 veterans now are studying at the Insti- 
tute), at least 30 wanted to go beyond radio service 
courses and into this field, electronics. 

Adding industrial electronics necessitated no radical 
modification of the curriculum. The brief syllabus of 
the industrial electronics course which follows includes 
material common to radio servicing and to industrial 
electronics, but omits that strictly pertinent to a radio 
service course. 


¥% Lecture and Lecture-Demonstration Material: 
Theory of direct and alternating currents in- 
cluding magnetism, electro-magnetism, Ohm’s 
Law, inductive and capacitive reactance, reso- 
nance, and the mathematics essential to an un- 
derstanding of these subjects. 

* Motor generators and their associated equip- 
ment including starting and regulating devices. 

* Vacuum tube construction and theory, from 
diodes to multi-element tubes, including photo- 
electric tubes. Mathematics essential to an un- 
derstanding of characteristic curves of these 
tubes. 

* The basic physics of light, heat, and sound as 
applied to electronics circuits. 

* The basic circuits associated with vacuum tubes 
such as rectifier, oscillator, amplifier, and relay 
circuits. 

* The application of electronics circuits to indus- 
trial equipment including photoelectric relay 
systems (counting, sorting, control of industrial 
processes, fire warning, burglar alarms, etc.): 
motor control (speed, torque, starting and stop- 
ping); rectifier equipment; frequency changing; 
the control of a-c power, and so on. 

* Laboratory Work: Basic electronics circuits are 
constructed and made to work according to 
specifications for the particular job. The jobs 
become progressively more comprehensive and 
exacting until students are constructing com- 
mercial type apparatus, such as therapy ma- 
chines, burglar alarms, etc. 


Since more expensive and elaborate pieces of indus- 
trial electronics equipment, such as induction furnaces, 
dielectric furnaces, and the multi-phase rectifier sys- 
tems, are beyond the means of most technical schools, 
students may be taken on tours of plants where this 
equipment is in operation, and visual aids may be 
used. The General Electric Company has prepared a 
set of 12 sound slidefilms for teachers of industrial 
electronics. 

Test equipment and tools found in any well-organ- 
ized radio sefvice shop will do equally well for teach- 
ing industrial electronics, and the care and use of these 
important items is an essential part of the instruction. 
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by R. A. HARRINGTON 


Radio Department Head 
Williamsport Technical Institute 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 























































Expanding one of the subjects included under, “The 
Application of Electronics Circuits to Industrial Equip- 
ment,” the control of a-c power and the teaching 
content in its application to electronic (resistant) 
welding, is here summarized: 

Students first are taken to the Institute’s welding 
department where they see flame and arc welding in 
progress. The theory behind all good welding pr-_ .ce 
is explained and they are shown examples of goou and 
poor welding. They then visit an industrial plant 
where resistance welding is used and the difference 
between this and the older welding processes is ex- 
plained. Following these visits the subjects listed be- 
low are covered in shop work, lectures, and visual 
aids: A discussion of the three types of resistance 
welding and their applications; high current trans- 
formers; mercury pool rectifiers; time and heat con- 
troi; line voltage regulation and its importance to 
welding processes; magnetic and capacitor storage cir- 
cuits for limiting load demands, and trouble-shooting 
on electronics welding installations. 

Industrial electronics is a comparatively new branch 
of the radio field; it does not yet offer the employ- 
ment opportunities of either radio communications or 
radio servicing. But manufacturers are showing in- 
creasing interest in what electronics has to offer to 
their industries and orders for industrial electronics 
equipment are multiplying. The Williamsport Tech- 
nical Institute is teaching industrial electronics now, 
confident that employment trends within the next few 
years will justify the course, and that the school is 
moving. ahead with a progressive industry. 


This student constructs a frequency modulation transmitter 
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A home workshop can be started on a small scale in a basement corner 


OME workshops, especially when encouraged or 

sponsored by schools, are potent in developing 
pupils’ industrial interests and abilities and contribute 
toward better citizenship and attitudes toward school 
work. 

The idea of home workshops is not new. For cen- 
turies production was carried on in such shops, where 
individual workmen or entire families developed 
craftmanship, created new designs, and earned the 
livelihood of the family. In more recent years, many of 
the greatest ideas which have contributed to industrial 
development, have come from home shops and labora- 
tories, and more and more both men and boys are dis- 
covering the value of providing a workshop in the 
home where they can “make things.” 

It is not necessary to begin with an elaborate or 
costly shop. Once started (even on a small scale) and 
the value of the home shop recognized, development 
becomes rapid. Here the school shop may con- 
tribute, and greater interest may be developed 
in school work through the planning and con- 
struction of tools or devices to be used in the 
home shop. 

Starting a home shop may begin with gath- 
ering together all tools around the home and 
putting them in good condition. This may be 
done as maintenance in the school shop. Follow- 
ing the accumulating and reconditioning of 
tools, the question of their arrangement and use 
in the home will arise. This leads to making tool 
panels, tool boxes, racks, etc., and applying some 
of the ideas used in the school shop to this 
project. 

With tools and panels or boxes for keeping 
them, the next logical step is to provide a place 
where they can be used. This is the actual be- 
ginning of the home workshop. The first shop 
space may be in some room in the house or in 
the basement, or there may be a shed or a ga- 
rage in which space is available. Some of these 
simple beginnings are illustrated in the accom- 
panying pictures. 

Wherever the shop space may be found, a 
plan should be drawn and immediate improve- 



























Industrial Arts Teachers Should 
Help Students and Adults With 


Initial Planning and Operation 


ments begun. Sometimes this may be limited 
to cleaning, removing unnecessary materials, 
painting the walls, improving the illumination, 
and providing for heating and ventilating. In 
other cases, where new buildings are being 
planned, a home workshop plan may be in- 
cluded as part of the basement layout or as an 
adjunct to the garage. The plan of the shop may be 
worked out in cooperation with the shop or drawing 
instructor and the arrangement of benches and tools 
may be patterned after some parts of the school shop. 
The plan for a new shop should be worked out on 
the basis of the types of work to be done, and possible 
future additions. The arrangement of benches, tools, 
and machines should be such that they can be used 
safely, quickly, and easily. All of the precautions in 
the home shop should be similar to those insisted upon 
in the school shop or in industry. 

The home workshop can be made to function as part 
of the education program and can be made to supple- 
ment school shop instruction, either industrial arts or 
vocational. The instructor can be of great help in de- 
velopment of home shops by discussing possibilities 
of such shops, organizing a home workshop club, and 
cooperating in the planning, and developing shops 


This home workshop expanded with the addition of machines and tools 


Photo Courtesy Delta Mfg. Div. Rockwell Mfg. Co 
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1elW orkshops 


by GEORGE A. WILLOUGHBY 


Head, Industrial Arts Department 
Michigan State Normal College 






through visiting homes, or checking 
plans made by boys or their parents. 
He can provide an opportunity in the 
school shop to make tools and equip- 
ment suitable for use in the home 
workshop. These pieces of equipment 
may range from a simple bench hook to 
a lathe or shaper and can be used to 
stimulate interest in shop work and 
production. In advanced vocational 
classes some design of machinery can be 
included which will meet definite home 
shop needs. Once started, the instructor 
will notice increased interest in his shop 
program. 

Making things for the home workshop 
increases its value and promotes its de- 
velopment in many cases to points 
where expansion is rapid and work in it 
becomes extensive. Work benches or 
machines needed to expand shop func- 
tions often may be obtained by utilizing 
the boy’s earnings which might other- 
wise be spent on more undesirable 
things of little lasting value. 

Once started, pupils can work on ideas 
during their spare time in their home 
workshops which might be impossible 
in the school shop because of time 
limits. Pupils in vocational classes may 
develop industrial skills in the home 
shop much more extensively than in the 
school shop, through this opportunity 
for repitive work. In some cases it has 
been possible for boys to produce in the 
home shop devices of commercial value 
and their sale has provided assistance in 
remaining in school. A boy attempting 
to work out an idea in his home shop 
learns the need for additional training 
and information, and develops an inter- 
est and appreciation of school work and 
a desire for further education. — 

Activity in the home shop has definite 
social values, also. The boy with such an 
interest does not become a so-called 
problem in his community. His home 
shop can become a center for both family 
interest and neighborhood youth activity. 

Thus the development of home work- 
shops supplements school work and 
may well be considered seriously in an 
educational program. 
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Plans Courtesy Delta Mfg. Div. Rockwell Mfg. Co 


Above: Plan for a medium sized home workshop with room for expansion 


Below: Floor plan for a large, fully equipped, well arranged home workshop 
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by F. L. FERRIS 


Coordinator of Apprenticeship 
San Diego Vocational High 
School and Junior College 


A TRADE TESTING PROGRAM 


RADE schools have a splendid opportunity to pro- 

mote friendly understanding of the school system 
through their many contacts. Employers’ groups and 
workers’ organizations with only a casual interest in 
the school can be transformed into active supporters 
through a cooperative effort to meet their needs and 
problems. Possible activities for the trade teacher who 
is keeping close contact with conditions in the trades 
include spécial “brush-up” courses for journeymen 
workers on'new phases of their work, preparing and 
administering trade tests where there are no existing 
facilities, sppnsoring and providing a meeting place for 
technical meetings on trade subjects, etc. As long as 
school participation is kept to strictly technical and 
factual information, the outcome is almost certain to 
benefit all concerned. All reference to labor-manage- 
ment problems should find the school neutral. 

Constructing and administering trade tests can be 
very effective. The school represents the public with a 
friendly interest in both workers’ organizations and 
employers’ groups, impartial and not under obligation. 
Probably the only person in the community familiar 
with both technical problems of the trade and test 
construction techniques and evaluation is the qualified 
trade instructor. 

The testing program set up for the radio technicians 
in the San Diego, California, area is an example. 
Workmen were employed and paid on an individual 
basis. There was no means to judge the skill and train- 
ing of prospective employees except through costly 
trial and error. The qualified technician often was hurt 
by the overrating assumed by a previous employee. 
Radio men who had some schooling or experience had 
no way to quickly check their own qualifications and 
have evidence to show an employer or customer. 
Therefore a valid trade test was considered of value. 

A survey was first made to see if there were any 
tests available that would meet the need. All material 
was considered either too specific, covering only a nar- 
row segment of the field, or too “bookish.’’ What was 
needed was something drawn from the trade itself, 
covering the actual information needed on the job. The 
San Diego Vocational School has instructors qualified 
by experience to develop this material, but all shops, 
dealers, and technicians were invited to contribute 
questions and problems they considered important to 
their work in their own shops. The response was very 
encouraging. More than 80 percent of those contacted 
contributed; some only one problem; other a list. 

The mass of material was classified and put into 
standard test form after duplications had been elim- 
inated. An advisory committee representing the radio 
trade assisted in the final wording of the questions and 
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agreed upon acceptable answers. The final result be- 
longs to the entire radio trade—employees, tradesmen. 
and the school, greatly increasing its acceptance and 
effectiveness. 

A school profits in at least two ways from such 
activity: First, and most directly, by the use of the 
test material as a basis for courses of study and as a 
measuring stick by which to judge qualifications of 
students; second, the school system profits by bringing 
outside groups into close and friendly relationship with 
the school. 

During the last year more than 200 men have taken 
the test. About half were sent in by dealers interested 
in employing a technician and the rest came in on 
their own initiative, to see how they measured up, and 
to find where their experience was weak. As a result 
of these findings, two extra evening trade extension 
classes had to be established to meet requests for re- 
fresher courses. 

The value of developing and maintaining close rela- 
tions with key organizations in trades in which voca- 
tional schools offer training can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. A new course in the household appliance field 
has just been started at the request of the Bureau of 
Radio and Electrical Appliances of San Diego County 
as a result of this program. Both the radio and house- 
hold appliance training programs have been set up on 
an apprenticeship basis which involves further co- 
operation with employers’ and employee groups. Upon 
completion of the apprenticeship, a Trade Certificate 
is issued by the California Apprenticeship Council 
which is recognized as the mark of a trained workman, 
and is the best recommendation a prospective employee 
can present. Efforts of this nature have paid big divi- 
dends to tradesmen, shop owners, dealers’ associations, 
the school, and the public. 





















Testing program for radio technicians in California useful 
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Virgil Volla 


TITLE must be challenging or goading enough to 

cause the reader to venture into the contents of 
an article. This title may suggest impending doom, and 
such a negative fate has possibilities of fulfillment. It 
is something the writer would do all in his power to 
prevent, even while writing straight from the shoulder, 
fortified by dozens of abstracts of articles drawn for a 
research problem, notes from speeches by leaders in 
education, and inspired by reports of a splendid semi- 
nar group graduate industrial arts education. 

Status quo might be acceptable if the traditional 
program was more universally effective instead of pre- 
vailing mostly on paper or in scattered and isolated 
situations. 

There are factors contributing to this lack of profi- 
ciency to which there is at present no specific panacea 
and if allowed to continue will relegate industrial arts 
to the fate of the wooden Indian. 

How many institutions of higher learning are there 
where industrial arts subjects and personnel actually 
rank with other departments? 

How many secondary schools are there where indus- 
trial arts actually ranks in prestige, recognition, and 
administrative consideration with academic subjects? 

How many school districts have a sound and ade- 
quate program of industrial arts at the elementary 
level? 

How many schools have industrial arts offerings 
which are negligible or wholly inadequate? 

How many teachers are teaching industrial arts on 
a vocational basis? 

Is industrial arts in your school recognized as an 
educational opportunity for all students or does it rest 
its laurels upon the low-level-of-ability group? 

Industrial arts should be the richest subject in the 
curriculum, but by and large, from top to bottom, 
prestige, recognition, consideration, and support are 
lacking. 

An educational group meeting in one of the larger 
states not long ago, in discussing all phases of educa- 
tion, indicated what they called the 4 F’s or failures of 
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Will 
Industrial Arts 


by VIRGIL VOLLA 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Los Angeles, California 


Survive? 


Industrial Arts Challenged to Bring 


Program to Fullest Brilliance in School World 


industrial arts: Failure to define objectives, failure to 
provide real leadership, failure to do a real training 
and in-service training job, and failure to establish 
standards of facilities and teaching. 

There may be exceptions, but there is enough evi- 
dence generally to justify these indictments. 

Purposes and objectives differ in different parts of 
the country, in different sections of states, and from 
school to school. 

There is some very fine leadership, but not nearly 
enough, and not much incentive or encouragement to 
create more. Leaders must be recognized in the field 
of general education, must be specialists in industrial 
arts, and have broad concepts of the relationships be- 
tween the two. 

It is conceded by academic professors that industrial 
education is complicated; therefore, to do a high 
grade of teacher training a highly competent staff is 
necessary. Recruits with ability are needed as trainees. 
Once in the field, a real in-service training program 
is needed to keep up-to-date and te prevent deadwood 
from developing. This job cannot be accomplished by 
a few stereotyped teachers’ meetings and institutes. 
There must be a dynamic and inspiring improvement 
in the instruction program in which teachers partici- 
pate. 

Industrial arts courses of study generally are adult 
standard, based on tradition, with little scientific back- 
ground or growth from sound curriculum development 
techniques. They are personal developments - and 
whims of individuals in charge of programs in various 
localities, out of tune with student standards or teacher 
acceptance, therefore are not followed. Fortunately 
standards and student achievement vary with the 
judgment, ability, and craftsmanship of teachers. 

It would be easy to evade the issue by branding 
this pure cynicism or pessimism. Facts and situations 
cannot be avoided, however, and there are many who 
do not choose to keep their heads in the sand any 
longer. It all depends on which route is taken: Pessi- 
mistic if we chose status quo and ultimately the 
wooden Indian trail; optimisic if we accept the chal- 
lenge of bringing industrial arts to its fullest brilliance 
in the total educational setting. 

It is highly desirable for all educators to clarify 
their thinking and terminology. The various interpre- 
tations of the terminology used is generally confusing 
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and misunderstood. The word “vocational” is used 
indiscriminately. 

There are two inter-related divisions in the phase 
of education which deals with the tools, machines, and 
materials of industry. 


I ndustrial arts refers to that part of the general 
education program which provides for training in the 
use of tools, machines, and materials, a study and 
understanding of information related to the various 
broad industrial fields and their significance in modern 
society. 

“Vocational education” refers to the Federally re- 
imbursed program established under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts providing for training in specific 
trades for students who qualify and have chosen a 
vocation. 

Industrial arts should be adequately provided for in 
every school in the nation to give at least the basic 
minimum training every student should have in the 
skills and understandings of tools, materials, and 
processes that will aid them to be discriminating con- 
sumers, handy home members capable of doing simple 
repair jobs, guided in discovering aptitudes and abili- 
ties which lead to the choice of a vocation, interested 
in a hobby, appreciative of good craftsmanship. It 
should instill in them a respect for the man who earns 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

To clarify the educational implications: there is no 
finer medium for practicing democracy than industrial 
arts and vocational education properly taught. Students 
have to work together, move about with freedom, 
share tools, plan work, develop ideas and express 
themselves by taking part in the shop organization. 

There is no finer training for developing responsi- 
bility than the shop situation where there are tools to 
be kept in order, cleaning-up jobs to do, materials to 
be distributed, projects to be stored, service jobs to be 
done, and class members all delegated to do their share. 

The practical application of mathematics and science 
is everyday routine in shop work. Mahogany from 
Honduras, tin from Chile, production lines, lay offs, 
supply and demand, labor disputes, wages and stand- 
ards of living, become tangible realities through 
experiences in shops thus enriching and giving life to 
geography, social studies, economics, etc. Where is 
reading, spelling, punctuation, English, and grammar 
more specific and definite than in the print shop? 


Dispel the erroneous concept frequently expressed 
by those who refer to “degrading” shop work. Indus- 
trial arts (properly handled) sprovides avenues of 
interest for purposeful study and enrichment of every 
other school subject, besides providing a background 
of experiences that have application to the greatest 
necessity of man—that of making a living, and in the 
pursuits that the greatest percentage of the school 
population ultimately find themselves engaged. 

There does not seem to be much controversy about 
methods. Learning by doing has been championed, 
improved and accepted from Comenius through Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, the Manual Training Movement, and 
John Dewey. 
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There is no doubt that industrial arts is one of the 
richest of subject fields if fully developed. 

This is a mechanical and technological age where 
the pulse of the world is industry—the very essence 
of our subject, and yet industrial arts is gasping for 
survival in the academic pool. 

Differences have been drawn between liberal and 
practical education since Plato. Organized skill train- 
ing had its inception under the Monastic system in 
the fourth century. Industrial arts is old enough, 
should have had experience enough and be battle- 
scarred enough, and the time should be ripe to 
emerge in its own chariot and under its own power 
rear its head majestically in the educational world. 

What is holding industrial arts back? 


Lack of prestige and recognition born of the scarcity 
of capable leadership and professional literature in the 
industrial arts field. The number of current profes- 
sional books dealing with industrial arts education, 
are pitifully few. 

The absence of recognized sound research. A promi- 
nent professor of educational research remarked: 
“Research in the special fields of music, art, home 
economics, and vocational education is flimsy.” 
Inuustrial arts education research is almost non- 
existent in comparison to other subjects. A three-year 
period of the Educational Index lists only one research 
article in industrial arts. The Journal of Educational 
Research recognized only a handful of articles with 
questionable research approach. 

Industrial arts has been a step-child of vocational 
education. Terminology, as previously mentioned, has 
been used indiscriminately. Titles and offices have been 
synonymous, and the purposes and objectives of pro- 
grams have been intermingled. There is a definite 
inter-relationship of these two programs, but inter- 
mingling does injustice to both and of course the re- 
imbursed program has the inside track. There was 
an appropriation for industrial arts attached to recent 
vocational legislation but it was eliminated before 
enactment, so industrial arts is still free from any 
purse-string attachments. 


Industrial arts has overemphasized “project build- 
ing.” The youngsters, in a great many cases, have 
become excellent gadget builders from drawings, from 
project sheets, or by heckling the instructor, without 
any knowledge about why or how they work or their 
significance to the welfare of society. 

Industrial arts, nation-wide, is not unified in phi- 
losophy, purpose, or approach. There are several 
philosophies and attitudes expressed, and programs 
and practices are at considerable variance. One needs 
only to bring up the topic in a graduate class to dis- 
cover that there is a general confusion of thinking 
and such a defense of opposing viewpoints that it 
renders the discussion disturbing. 

Industrial arts tends to isolate itself. Programs and 
personnel, because of training, background, and exist- 
ing situations, have a tendency of becoming grooved 
or stereotyped. At least it is more noticeable in a 
practical than in an academic situation. Many sho 

(Continued on page 33) : 
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Include PLASTICS 


by ALVIN R. LAPPIN 


Adult Education Division, 
City Schools, Los Angeles 
California 


Adult Education and Leisure Time 


Pursuits Can Utilize New Material 


ITH time and space once more available for 
leisure time pursuits, adults are again seeking an 
outlet for their creative ability and thousands have 
looked toward a new medium of expression—plastics. 
This period of the postwar era might be titled the 
“Plastics Age.” During the war years great strides 
were made in the technical development of synthetic 
resins for hundreds of uses for military services and 
defense industries. People have become acquainted 
with these new man-made materials who hardly real- 
ized such materials existed, before. 

Abundant supplies of plastics raw materials, which 
formerly were channeled into war use, will now reach 
the civilian market. Leisure time craft courses soon 
may offer new materials light in weight, stainless, and 
capable of taking extremely high polish, along with the 
ability to absorb any color that dyes can produce. Hun- 
dreds of different color combinations are possible. 
These new materials, completely unlike and in many 
ways superior to the products of unaided nature, are 
doing much toward revolutionizing craft and industrial 
‘design. Effects unattainable by any other medium can 
be created with them. 

Cast phenolic resins, known in the plastics industry 
as thermosetting materials because they harden under 
heat, are again coming within reach of the school and 
homecraft trade and are enthusiastically being taken 
up by the craft world. They appear on the market un- 
der the trade names of Bakelite, Catlin, Gem Stone, 
and Marblette. 

No earlier material has offered the artistic possibil- 
ities and easy workability with common equipment 
that are found in cast resins. By no other material can 
a perfectly finished project of professional calibre be 
turned out with such limited equipment, minimum 
labor, and comparative inexperience. These factors 
have rapidly made cast resin materials favorites in the 
leisure craft circles, as well as among home-crafters 
and spare-time home manufacturers. 

Thermo-plastics are appearing on the market under 
the trade names of Lucite and Plexiglas. The thermo- 
plastics, unlike the thermo-setting materials, soften 
under temperatures ranging from 250° to 300°F. Upon 
being exposed to the air they cool or “set” rapidly. 
They are versatile and may be formed or reformed at 
will by merely placing them under working tempera- 
tures for short periods of time and then hand forming, 
jig forming, air blowing, or vacuum drawing them to 
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shapes which produce the many beautiful and artistic 
pieces. 

Unlike many of the media of craftwork involving 
long, laborious hours in planning, sanding, and rubbing 
down countless coats of finish, these new colored plas- 
tics eliminate many slow and tedious processes. A few 
touches with a power sanding disc and a buffing wheel 
with the proper compounds yield a surface of great 
beauty and glasslike smoothness, a permanent and in- 
destructible finish without a coat of any kind of varn- 
ish or stain, without waiting for anything to dry, and 
most important of all, with the same color and pattern 
throughout the material. With these characteristics, 
mistakes and scratches can be “buffed off” without do- 
ing the job over again. Thus the material has captured 
the attention of the amateur and serious worker alike. 
For the amateur craftsman it provides quick and 
charming results with little work, and for the pro- 
fessional, full value for time spent on a project which 
will give commensurate reward in a product of rare 
beauty. 

Students’ projects can be made in a few minutes or 
may involve hours, but always proportionate value 
will be reflected in the finished project. Regardless of 
whether minutes or hours have been spent, it has a 
professional, detail-perfect appearance and finish that 
it is almost impossible for the amateur to obtain when 
working with other materials. 

The joy of creating new and novel designs which de- 
pend almost entirely for their attractiveness on qual- 
ities inherent in the material itself and not wholly 
upon one’s own labor, the pleasure of seeing these de- 
signs quickly take shape, and the admiration and re- 
spect the finished work commands, are fully realized in 
this material. The project can be so designed as to cost 
a few pennies or a few dollars, and to fit the abilities of 
the beginner or the most advanced student. 

For students and instructors in adult education who 
seek self-expression in the crafts, plastics may enrich 
leisure time pursuits and courses beyond expectation. 
If the theme of adult education may be called training 
for good citizenship incorporating proper use of leisure 
time, plastics is a satisfying tool and a single experi- 
ence will be convincing. 
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Work your plan” 


Long winter evenings bring families together after 
chores are done. Then there’s time for serious talks 
and good fun. In December there’s opportunity, too, 
to review the results of the past year’s work . . . to 
make plans that can be carried out efficiently in the 
year that lies ahead. 
@ Proper planning uncovers new opportunities in any 
business. With experience, know-how, and plain 
“‘horse sense”’ to draw on, plan-making should not be 
difficult. You think back with pleasure on your good 
crops . . . on how well your livestock or poultry pro- 
grams turned out. You remember little things that 
made them profitable, or caused a loss. With this in 
mind, you look ahead and decide on next year’s crops 
and rotations. You think of ways to improve your 
livestock operations. You make provision for the pur- 
chase of breeding stock, seed, machinery, fencing and 
equipment. You consider your problems from all 
angles. That’s the way a sound plan is made. Then 
you set your course and stick to it. 

What’s true of the individual farm or ranch is true 
of any business, small or large. We at Swift & Com- 


———— — 
ROAST TURKEY 
Place stuffed turkey on a rack in an open pan. Do not add water 
and do not cover. Roast in a preheated, slow oven (325°F.) 
according to following schedule: 
8 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 18 minutes per pound or 2'/ hours 
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12 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 15 minutes per pound or 3 hours | 
14 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 14 minutes per pound or 3% hours 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Sausage Bread Stuffing 


{ 
] 
| 
i 
j 
I 
l 
| 
| 15 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 13 minutes per pound or 3/2 hours 
| 
| 
] 1 pound sausage meat 2 tablespoons diced onion 
] 2 eggs 1 teaspoon salt 
j 1 cup milk 4 tablespoons chopped parsley 
| 7 cups bread crumbs 1 cup diced celery 
| For a 12 to 14 pound turkey 
Pan fry sausoge until brown. Drain. Beat eggs slightly. Add hot 
| milk. Mix remaining ingredients and pour over them the egg mixture. 


— — 
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For eating most at Christmas dinner, City Cousin was the winner. 
All the other children howl, “No fair, he won on a fowl.” 
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pany well know that we, too, must plan our work and 
work our plan. Our business interests are many and 
varied. Without a plan and good business records, we 
would be almost certain to run into serious losses be- 
cause our profit margin is small. But by planning 
carefully, diversifying and working efficiently, we— 
like you—hope to increase our earnings in the future. 


———, 










To all our friends on America’s farms and 
ranches, we at Swift & Company wish 


a Merny Christras and 
a Hafipy New Year 


John Holmes, President 







TAKE TIME TO SAVE TIME 


by L. S. Hardin, Purdue University 


There is a labor-saving or labor-wasting way to do every 
farm job. Because we use too many old, hard ways, we 
waste 15 to 25 percent of our time. Greater attention to . 
how we dé our jobs can save time and work. 

Ways of doing livestock work easier, faster and better 
are especially needed. Most farmers still use almost as 
much work to make 100 pounds of pork, beef or milk as 
they did 25 years ago. Yet, thanks mostly to machinery, 
we have reduced crop work one-fourth to one-half during 
the last 25 years. 


Alert farmers are simplifying farm jobs, cutting chore 
time 15 to 50 percent. Five Indiana farmers, by care- 
fully planning their work, are raising market hogs with 
one-quarter the average hours of labor. A Minnesota 
farmer rearranged his barn, adopted correct milking 
practices, saved 300 hours of work and 138 miles of walk- 
ing a year. By rearranging his watering system, a poultry 
man saved 22 miles of walking a season. Some farmers 
are making hay in 90 man-minutes per ton. Others, using 
similar equipment but harder ways of working, spend 
twice the time. 


What these farmers are doing, others can do, too. 
Know just what you want to accomplish. Figure out how 
to do a job the easiest, cheapest and best way. Cut out 
those unnecessary steps, combine jobs, rearrange barns 
and lots, work out more convenient chore routes, keep 
equipment busy, choose new equipment that suits your 
farm. Give new practices a fair trial. 

You'll find the easy way is the best way. Small im- 
provements add up to days and dollars saved. Five min- 
utes wasted a day equals 3 days a year; 5 steps a day 
amounts to a mile a year. With costs rising and profit 
margins due to shrink, we can well afford to take time to 
save time, 
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See This New Film! 


The birth of a great new indus- 
try ... the romance of the cat- 
tle business when the West was “se 
young ... the excitement of 2m reer 
' pioneering a new business fora XDA QS ae rae 
growing nation . . . all this is 
captured in the Hollywood-produced, full-color film “RED 
WAGON.” Grand entertainment for classrooms or clubs. 
Runs 45 minutes. It is a 16-mm. sound film. No rental 
charge. All you pay is express charge one way. Get your re- 
quest in early, as this popular film is booked several weeks 
ahead. Write to “RED WAGON,” Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 





Things are NOT always as they seem 
Which is the longer—the top line of the 
. ef top figure, or the bottom line of the bot- 
tom gure? Well—measure them and 


see! 
Similarly, in the livestock-meat in- 
dustry, conclusions based on a quick 
lance at a situation are not always so. 


A case in point is the “spread” between prices paid for live- 
stock and the price received by the meat packer for the meat. 
The fact is that this spread is narrow. Out of every dollar 
Swift gets from the sale of its products, 75 cents, on the aver- 
age, is returned to producers. 

Can you name another business that returns such a high 
percentage of its sales dollar to producers of raw materials? 
Can you name any other business that performs so many 
essential services with the twenty-five cents left from that 
sales dollar? The twenty-five cents pays all business costs. 
Livestock-buying expenses, slaughtering, refrigeration and 
processing. The cost of selling the meat and delivering it to 
thousands of markets all over America. Necessary supplies, 
such as salt, sugar, barrels, boxes, paper. Ever-present taxes, 
etc. After all these expenses are paid, Swift’s share averages, 
over a period of years, less than 2¢ on each sales dollar. This 
amounts to a fraction of a cent a pound of product handled. 





H UNION STOCK YARDS 
Swift & Company CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
























A DOLLAR SAVED IS A DOLLAR EARNED 


This true old saying has been an 
important guide in the business 
philosophy of Swift & Company 
right from the beginning of our 
history. And it always will be, be- 
cause that is the only way anyone 
can make money in the meat pack- 
ing business. 

In no other business that I know of is there such 
a narrow margin of possible profit. In the pur- 
chase of livestoek, for instance, our buyers com- 
pete with buyers representing 3,500 meat packing 
plants and 22,500 other commercial slaughterers. 
Then, we sell our products in competition with the 
same 26,000 slaughterers with whom we compete 
when purchasing the livestock. Because of this 
constant competitive pressure from both sides, our 
profit margitis are very narrow. 

Thus, to make money we have to save money. Yes 
—we, too, have to “plan our work and work our 
plan.” That’s why we are forever checking our 
operations to increase efficiency . . . to eliminate 
waste . . . to do our job better. That job is to proc- 
ess and distribute more than six and one-half bil- 
lion pounds of meats and other produets each year. 
Only on such a volume of business can tiny savings 
per pound add up to the profit : 
which keeps us in business. EN. Simp son, 

Agricultural Research Department 








Soda Bill Sez: iS) 
. . worrters die young; thinkers live long. 27? 
. a brain is no stronger than its weakest think. dx 





7 ¢ ° NUTRITION IS 


OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS e * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Good Management 
Helps Do the Job 


Gees good management practices was the theme 
of four district meetings held for Arizona homemaking 
teachers last year. Teachers were urged to use every- 
day classroom and living experiences as practical 
ground for learning the steps of good management, and 
were asked to report examples of experiences utilized 
to develop good management habits in their students. 

When homemaking classes at Clarkdale were asked 
to serve meals, teas, or special refreshments for groups 
in the school or community, emphasis was put on man- 
aging, planning, what to serve, how much to buy, what 
different tasks needed to be done, who would do what, 
the records to keep, what people thought of the meal. 
Problems were made more important than mashing 
potatoes or preparing fruit. 

An unattractive girls’ restroom at Pima became a 
real challenge to the homemaking class. Girls became 
interested in keeping the room clean and attractive 
after it had been improved, and some of the ideas were 
later used in their own rooms at home. 

In Jerome, an Arizona mining community that is 
nearly a “ghost town,” there was little to do for fun. 


New Jersey’s World Neighbors by VERNA DANLEY 


Long Branch Homemaking Department Cooperates 


HE institution of “international-at-homes” has 

become a fixed one in the Long Branch, New 
Jersey, high school. Eleven years ago non-academic 
senior classes made a study of homes and home rela- 
tionships described in novels read by the group. Later 
the program was opened to all seniors as part of the 
study of world literature under the direction of Dora 
Davis, chairman of the English Department. A few 
years ago, however, at the suggestion of teachers and 
recent graduates, the activity was transferred to the 
sophomore year, to parallel the study of world history; 
thus the cooperating departments are English, social 
studies, home economics, and occasionally music and 
drawing. 

A committee decides each year which country is to 
be studied. Pupils in the sophomore English classes 
who belong to that cultural group determine from 
parents and others from the country under study, what 
light refreshments are served at the parties given by 
these social groups. They bring recipes from mothers 
or grandmothers who came from these countries. Home 
economics pupils use these in making the cakes or 
biscuits and the beverages to be served at their parties. 





by ISABELLA McQUESTEN 


State Coordinator 
Homemaking Education, Arizona 


Arizona Homemaking Classes Try Out 
Variety of Projects and Procedures 


The homemaking class planned, carried out, and eval- 
uated different kinds of inexpensive parties. Groups 
took turns entertaining the remainder of the class. 
What does a young mother have to do when she 
has an infant of her own? To learn the answer, girls at 
Fredonia visited a mother and saw her bathing the 
infant and putting him to bed for his nap. She told 
how her daily routine had to be changed to prepare 
the baby’s food, do his laundry, and get some rest. 
In order to make their school more attractive, Fort 
Thomas homemaking department decided to arrange 
art centers in different rooms. The class organized into 
committees to take turns arranging art centers each 
week. Occasionally the group evaluated the work. 
Simplifying tasks that must be done in the home 
stimulated interest in Phoenix Union High School 
home management classes. Each girl chose a task to 
study and make easier. One example was hanging the 
wash on the line without bending over for each item. 
Many homemaking girls learned to apply the steps 
to good management, a habit which will help them in 
solving other problems in daily life and work. 


Supervisor 
Home Economics 


in International Work New Jersey 


Students organized similar parties after school 
hours, every day for a week, a different cultural group 
holding forth each day. 

The procedure is as follows: Before the day sched- 
uled for the at-homes, sophomore world history classes 
discuss the historic and social background of the coun- 
try in question; home economics classes plan the menu 
and make the cakes or biscuits; English classes take 
care of all other details such as invitations to faculty 
members, entertainment, etiquette, discussions of types 
of conversation, duties of a hostess and host. 

On the day appointed, members of each sophomore 
English class (sometimes two classes at a time) go to 
the home economics apartment at the beginning of 
their respective class periods; they are greeted by a 
host and hostess of their own number and served 
refreshments by the home economics girls. After re- 
freshments, the previously appointed committee pre- 
sents a program of national songs, either solo or chorus 
or both, and sometimes a folk dance or talks about the 
people and customs of the country. Frequently there is 
an exhibit of articles from the country, especially a 
doll or two. 
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SLIDEFILM KITS ARE 


RD 
EFFECTIVE... 


and specially prepared to help teach 


r 


shop work courses 


Slidefilms hold attention, stimulate thinking and encourage 
discussion. Each picture can be held on the screen and dis 
cussed until it is completely understood by the entire class; and 


permits the instructor to present supplementary information 


1128 LIGHTED PICTURES 701 LIGHTED PICTURES 


SAFE PRACTICES eget INTRODUCTION 
IN WOODWORKING scsi TO MACHINING 


22 SLIDEFILMS $81 60 = 16 SLIDEFILMS . 5 3 50 





874 LIGHTED PICTURES 
=) BENCH WORK = AUTOMOTIVE 


>| MECHANICAL TRAINING 


10 SLIDEFILMS $39 50 


——— 
——_r — leaked by \ 
L The JAM HAN 4 Onganization 
2821 East Grand Bivd. © Detroit 11, Michigan 
PLEASE ENTER OUR ORDER FOR THE FOLLOWING SUDEFILM KITS: 





[-] SAFE PRACTICES IN WOODWORKING [-] INTRODUCTION TO MACHINING 
[_] BENCH WORK [_] AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICAL TRAINING D A y 


ee ome - POSITION 





FREE 
aU it errrreiitrcicemermnnemetinntnesetenenn , - 


hihi APPROVAL 


Jom Handy Kits can be purchased on ten-day approval. 
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Guidance Work in Washington State 


\ | state has experienced an increase 
in population and in the number employed. Most of 
the population increase was prior to 1940, but the 
number employed was greater during the war. Fol- 
lowing a customary pattern, both population and 
industrial employment are concentrated in relatively 
small areas. Such occurrences in other states older 
than Washington have eventually created serious 
social and economic problems. To meet these condi- 
tions the Washington Legislature (Chapter 141, Laws 
of 1945, Section 4-G) provided for special service units 
to schools. 

The State Board of Education then adopted the fol- 
lowing provision for the counseling services: 

“Developing and coordinating a counseling program; 
securing classroom teacher and community participation 
in the program; organizing information for use of coun- 
selors and teachers; establishing an adequate system of 
records; counseling individual students; conducting fol- 
low-up studies; visiting homes in connection with pupil 
attendance and other matters involving his school re- 
lationships; keeping adequate case records; coordinating 


the activities and interest of parents, school authorities, : 


and other agencies concerned with the conduct and char- 
acter development of youth.” 


By this action schools may get as much as $2,580 
from the state for employing an additional teacher 
for one year for counseling activities, but no pro- 
visions are made for additional county or state super- 
visory personnel. 


*Summary prepared from Washington State Annual Descriptive Report 





A Complete, Practical Explanation of 
Modern Operating Principles 


AIRCRAFT 
CARBURETION 


By ROBERT H. THORNER, 


Development Engineer, formerly with the 
Holley Carburetor Company 


Clear in its explanations, complete in its coverage of the funda- 
mentals, this up-to-date book offers the information neces- 
sary for a thorough understanding of the principles, flight oper- 
ation, and testing procedures of aircraft carburetors. 


Devoted entirely to the principles of aircraft carburetion, the 
book is thoroughly practical in its approach, treating the car- 
buretor as an integral part of the aircraft power plant. It omits 
distracting problems of maintenance and overhaul, dealing 
with all phases of the operating principles and interrelating 
them to provide a comprehensive picture of modern aircraft 
carburetion. In addition to clearly explaining the fundamental 
principles, AIRCRAFT CARBURETION also uses modern car- 
buretors to illustrate them and compares these carburetors, 
system by system. In this manner, it shows how the same basic 
principles apply to all aircraft carburetors. The book contains 
many illustrative diagrams, charts, graphs and photographs. 


CONTENTS: Principles of Physics that Apply to Carburetion; 
Basic Carburetion; Introduction to Diaphragm Carburetors; 
Holley Carburetors; Bendix-Stromberg Injection Carburetors; 
Chandler-Evans Carburetor; Comparisons of Float, Holley, 
Stromberg and Chandler-Evans Carburetors; Testing Aircraft 
Carburetors; Flight Operation. 


1946 393 Pages $3.50 
Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














by ROYCE E. BREWSTER* 


Specialist, Occupational Information 
and Guidance U. S. Office of Education 


Recently the director of vocational education and 
the state superintendent of public instruction selected 
staff members for an inter-department guidance com- 
mittee to develop an outline which will aid schools in 
organizing guidance programs. First, the meaning and 
purposes of guidance services in a school program 
were recorded in a handbook, Supervisory Guidance 
Services in the Schools of the State of Washington. 
The committee then prepared and presented a plan 
for developing such services which includes the fol- 
low activities: 

(1) Indoctrination of the supervisory staff of both 
Gepartments; (2) contact with all teacher training 
institutions in the state to outline the program; (3) 
work committee composed of staff members of the 
vocational and general divisions, and school adminis- 
trators for organized conferences of teacher training 
institution representatives and school administrators; 
(4) “watch tower schools” desiring to organize com- 
plete guidance programs. 

The state director, 18 supervisors of the State Board 
for Vocational Education and the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and representatives of teacher 
training institutions studied organized guidance serv- 
ices and decided to improve the preparation of teachers 
and counselors for schools where guidance programs 
exist. 

Some of the immediate steps for development of 
guidance services during the remainder of this year 
were: (]) 11 area meetings for school administrators 
during October and November, with principals who 
are doing outstanding work as presiding officers; (2) 
five 3-day conferences for counselors and teachers to 
consider specific problems involved in developing guid- 
ance services in a local school program; (3) the state 
supervisor of occupational information and guidance, 
assisted by supervisors of other vocational services and 
elementary, junior, and senior high school depart- 
ments, and a psychologist, work intensively with a 
few school districts whieh will be developed as experi- 
mental centers; (4) the Chapter of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in the state to aid in de- 
velopment of guidance services. 

The supervisor of guidance and supervisors of dis- 
tributive education have developed plans for experi- 
mental work in selection of trainees. Tests and other 
techniques will be used, The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service and the guidance supervisor will cooperate in 
bringing techniques for screening individuals for 
various types of training, health facilities, and other 
essential elements of an adjustment program. The 
agriculture and home economics supervisors are co- 
operating to bring experienced teachers, skilled in the 
techniques used in home visitations and conference 
methods, into the counselor training conference and 
will participate in the total program to aid both coun- 
selors and individual teachers. 
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He's really trained for the future 


he’s had a required course 
peer +n the operation of a 


De WaLt 


‘De Watt 
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After the student has completed his basic training course in the use of 
hand tools, he should have a required course in the operation of De Walt. 





Knowing how to make the fullest use of this flexible, easy-to-operate 
machine, will give any student a head-start as he prepares for tomorrow's 
industry. 








When he leaves school he will be fully acquainted with a machine that 
is destined to occupy a prominent place in tomorrow's industry. The 
perfection of the DeWalt saw has created new methods in cutting 
wood, making obsolete old-style equipment previously used. 





If you are planning new equipment for your training school, don't take 
a chance on getting a DeWalt from the War Assets Administration 
very few are available. Include DeWalt in your budget, and put in 
your order direct. 








Ask a nearby De Walt dealer about two De Walt 16MM movies—one 
showing the general application of DeWalt—the other showing modern, 
pre-cutting techniques developed during the war. Write for catalog. 











Visit the DeWalt exhibit, Booth No.1, 
at the A.V.A. Convention at the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, December 4-7 











DEWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


3912 Fountain Avenue Lancaster, Penna. 
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Your Life Work 


Job Information Films | 
} Show Workers At Their Jobs 


These films are excellent Orientation ; 
materials for use in your Vocational 
Education classes. 


They show your students all of the ; 
jobs in the vocation in which they are 
taking training. 


Each film presents and clarifies the 
whole vocation. 


For rent or purchase 
Send for complete information 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 


International Distributors 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS , 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, Illinois 
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UNDERSTANDING 


MICROWAVES 
by Victor J. Young 





” 
INSIDE THE For those who have not previously 
VACUUM considered radio waves shorter than 
TUBE” 10 centimeters this book provides a 
foundation for understanding the 
various microwave developments of 


the past five years. 
A solid elementary con- P — 


cept of the theory and 
operation of basic 400Pages . . . . . . $6.00 
types of vacuum tubes. 











“RADAR” 


Written in a style readily 
understood by layman or 


424 Pages $4.50 




















student. 
OTHER 
RIDER BOOKS $1.00 
RIDER MANUALS (14 VOLS.) The Meter at Work. . . $2.00 
. The Oscillator at Work . 2.50 
Volumes XIV to VII Vacuum Tube Voltmeters . 2.50, 
$15.00 each volume Automatic Frequency 
Volume Vi... $11.00 Control Systems ° 1.75 
Abridged Manuals | to V A-c Calculation Charts . 7.50 
as 2 + «5 » $17.50 Hour-A-Day-with-Rider Serios— 
Record C ers and On “Alternating Currents in 
ae 26 « « s 9.00 Radio Receivers” 
Cathode Ray Tube On “Resonance & Alignment” 
GPW. « «6 ce et oe On “Automatic Volume Control” 


On “D-C Voltage ey 
1.25 each 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 


FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16 N.Y 





THE SHIP 


NCE again THE SHIP 

docks in St. Louis 
where the ol’ boat was 
first launched in 1922. The 
Crew, in ship-shape, will 
be on deck to lend a hand and explain the latest in 
product development—wares of new materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment will be on display. 

Fun? Yes, sir, lots of joy has been reserved for the 
St. Louis Cruise. Todd Jones and his bosuns mates 
have planned an evening of consequence, where the 
professional may sup from the cup of gaiety. 

THE SHIP citation award, that coveted recognition 
of a lifetime’s contribution to the advancement of 
vocational education, will be presented by C. F. Macrae 
and his shipmates. 

A boat load of prizes will be distributed to those 
fortunate enough to have their SHIP cards selected. 

Meet old friends and make new ones. The Who’s 
Who of applied arts will be in St. Louis and they will 
be on deck. It will be a big show, this St. Louis cruise, 
and the gangplank will be lowered for you. So come 
aboard, you’ll have the run of THE SHIP. 


A. L. Opie, Captain. 





A. L. Opie 








New Demands 
(Continued from page 11) 


many courses involving new materials and techniques, 
but it will have to establish much closer relationships 
with courses in physics and chemistry. Indeed, there 
now are present areas in the curriculum where it is 


‘difficult to determine where physics leaves off and in- 


dustrial arts begin. The industrial arts teacher of the 
years ahead must be thoroughly trained in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and economics if the new de- 
mands of the industrial age are to be met by the 
schools. Likewise there will be a growing pressure 
upon high school industrial arts teachers to have trade 
experience as part of. their preparation; and constant 
contact with industry will be imperative. One of the 
chief characteristics of modern industry is rapid 
change, hence frequent short employment experiences 
in industry to learn new processes and organizational 
procedures will be needed by progressive shop teachers 
as never before. This will mean not less college train- 
ing but more vacation periods spent in industrial em- 
ployment. 

This all means that greater demands will be made 
upon the intelligence, originality, knowledge, and skill 
of industrial arts teachers than ever in the history of 
this field of study. The brightest and best boys in high 
school shop courses should be encouraged to prepare 
to become industrial arts teachers. The future is bright 
indeed for this subject but the price of success grows 
ever greater and the demands on ability constantly 
more exacting. 
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Will Industrial Arts Survive? 
(Continued from page 24) 


situations are referred to as incompatible with general 
education, and the personnel anti-social in relationship 
to the rest of the faculty. No doubt this’ behavior is 
a defense mechanism resulting from inadequacy in- 
volving the entire situation, therefore unfortunate 
but inexcusable. 

What to do about it? Develop a program of indus- 
trial arts in harmony with the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of general education. 

To do this it is necessary to lay aside biased opinions, 
personal prejudices, and traditional patterns, ap- 
proaching the development of philosophy, objectives, 
curriculum, and methods with scientific viewpoints 
and technique. Possibly a great deal of the present 
program is satisfactory, but it certainly needs veri- 
fication and revamping based on sound research. This 
will build prestige and recognition. The material will 
provide content for acceptable literature in the field. 

Better training and upgrading of industrial arts 
personnel must be encouraged. Leadership training is 
essential. In some localities organizations are sponsor- 
ing leadership training groups among teachers. A p!an 
is also underway to organize a Research Society in 
Industrial Arts Education composed of men who are 
qualified or are willing to qualify themselves and 
devote time to research of the caliber acceptable to 
research journals and first rate magazines. 

This higher level development will tend to provide 


a firm footing upon which to build a sound structure 
of industrial arts at all levels from kindergarten 
through high school, as well as in teacher training 
institutions. 

There needs to be a unifying force which will keep 
all together and ever improving. That is not difficult 
when morale is high, prestige and recognition accumu- 
lating, and the vision ahead clear and favorable. 

The outlook for education in this nation is the 
brightest ever. Industrial arts should emerge as a 
dynamic force in future education, but it is not a 
one-man job nor a single institution’s task, but the 
responsibility of every individual engaged in it, every 
organization, administrative unit, or institution. 

There are those whose hair will bristle at these 
viewpoints. Undoubtedly there are many exceptions 
in individual situations, in school departments, or 
even in whole school systems, but this article refers 
to the general over-all situation. 

The following reading list is recommended. 

Tead, Ordway. “Bridging the Gulf Between Liberal 
and Vocational Education,’ The Educational Record, 
(April, 1946), 129-145. 

Mones, Lion. “Industrial Arts and Liberal Educa- 
tion,” Education Digest, (April, 1944), 14-16. 

Smith, Homer. “Basic Assumptions,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, (June, 1946), 235-236. 

Sotzin, Heber. “Industrial Arts in a System of 
Public Education,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education (November, 1946), 365-368). 

Mays, Arthur B. “Needed Emphasis in Industrial 
Arts,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 279-281. 





Your pictures POP OUT. 


clearly —brilliantly with the New 
1947 RADIANT SCREENS 
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The amazing “Hy-Flect” glass beaded surface of the new 1947 Radiant 
screens gives your pictures greater realism, more depth than ever 
before. Thousands of tiny glass beads firmly embedded in the pure 
white plastic surface reflect more light...reproduce your pictures with 
a sharpness and clarity that seems to“pop” the pictures right out. 
Black and white pictures have greater contrast...colorsare reproduced 
more vividly. You get all this in the New 1947 Radiant Screens... 


Plus all these Wonderful Exclusive New Features 


1. Automatic Leg Opening (Pat. Pending) 


7. Automatic Leg-Lock 
2. Screen Leveller (Pat. Pending) 


8. Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 


3. Shakeproof Safety Catch 9. Triangular Steel Tube Construction 
4. Feather Touch Adjusting Handle 10. Automatic Leg Adjustment 
(U. S. Patent) 





11. Finger Grip Carrying Handle 


5S. Double-Action Auto-Lock (Pat. Pending) 12. Streamlined Design and Duo-color 


6. Built-in Shock Absorbers (Pat. Pending) 


The N*: _447 Radiant Screens offer stant adjustment, quick 
set up... finer, clearer pictures... under all projection conditions 


WAN E777 


RADIANT 
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BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 
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The Radiant “DL” here iflus- 
trated is portable, sturdy, com- 
pact, easily set up, quickly 
adjustable. The Radiantline in- 
cludes Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Models in sizes 22” x 
A 30" te 20 feet by 20 feet 
. ~ ond larger. 


Send for FREE Screen Guide 
“Secrets of Good Projec- 
tion,”"a 32-page booklet, 
gives proper screen sizes, 
correct projection lenses, 
tips for improving pro- 
jection and many other 
wasnaate Fate. al 
coupon for your 4 
FREE copy. lA 








ufacturing Corp. 
Radiant Miman Ave., Chicage s. ee 
circ a y- i Ww 
Sond me Oat OPT plete line of Radiant Portable, Wall, 
Ceiling and Table Screens. 
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SALES 


EXECUTIVES 
GO TO SCHOOL 


A. D. Albright 


UNCTIONS of sales management 
in the marketing and distribution 
of goods received greater emphasis 
during the war than at any other time. 
With the vast productive machinery 
developed and with the accompanying 
market potential, it now is recognized 
that a scrutiny of marketing busi- 
nesses is in order to assure greater 
effectiveness in distribution, which is 
a driving force in the adjustment and 
growth of the national economy. 
Distributive edugation in Tennessee 
became interested in training at the 
managerial level for several impor- 
tant reasons: D. E. needs contacts 
with the executive group; training can 
be promoted much more easily in 
other fields by sales managers who 
represent many types of business and 
whose contacts are broad; it stimu- 





by A. D. ALBRIGHT 


State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Tennessee 


lates a flow of training within an or- 
ganization from management to em- 
ployees without “which many results 
of training are weakened or lost at 
point-of-sale; and it lends recogni- 
tion to the various groups that may 
be served by distributive education 
2bove the rank-and-file employee 
level. It proves that public vocational 
training should be developed to in- 
clude top-flight executive personnel 
in the field of distribution, when 
needed. 

A training program called “The 
Sales Executives Personnel Institute” 
was developed for sales managers, 
sales training directers, and other 
sales executives whose responsibilities 
include management and direction of 
sales personnel in manufacturing; 
wholesaling, and jobbing organiza- 








1 AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS (2 Books) 
2 MECHANICAL DRAFTING (2 Books) 
3 FARM EQUIPMENT SERVICE 

4 SHEET METAL WORK 

5 RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


We are loohing 


to seeing you at the A.V.A. Convention 
in St. Louis (Booth 51) and to showing 
you Prepublication copies of the new 


‘Yorward nee STUDENT STUDY GUIDES 
or 


TRADE TECHNOLOGY and RELATED COURSES 


7 CARPENTRY 

8 ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE SERVICE 
9 MACHINE SHOP WORK 

10 ARC AND GAS WELDING 

11 MERCHANDISE DISPLAY 





6 STORE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


EACH GUIDE PROVIDES (a) Assig ts in standard texts on the technology of the 
trade. (b) Assignments in related fields. (c) Study questions, student check q 

and periodic examinations on the technology of the trade as well as in related 
fields. (d) Assignment charts correlating the trade technology with the related fields. 


PRODUCED THROUGH the joint sponsorship of the Wisconsin Schools of Vocational 


and Adult Education with the cooperation of the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 











Please send me the following Student Study Guides on 30 day examination as soon 
as published. (Circle the ber of Guides wanted.) 

1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 W 
1 understand that the list price will not be over $1.00 for each book and that if it 
is adopted and 12 or more copies of any one Guide are ordered | may retain the 
examination copy free; otherwise | will return the copy for credit or remit less the 
A ot i At * 
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SCHOOL ADDRESS 


___ SCHOOL. 





DREXEL AVE. AT 58th ST. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY veer. usz7 CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 














tions. Five Institutes have been held, 
in Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
and Johnson City. Two were for spes 
cific groups: dairy products proces- 
sors and distributors and for dental 
supply manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. The Institutes had members from 
wholesale hardware, mill and mine 
supply, milling, automotive parts, ap- 
pliances, belting and machinery sup- 
ply and wholesaler drug and oil at the 
distributor level; paint, bedding, cab- 
inet equipment, dental equipment, 
food, and automotive equipment at 
the manufacturing sales level. These 
businesses were represented by men 
in executive capacity. 

A to-the-point training program 
was imperative. The essentials of se- 
lection, training, and _ supervision 
which constitute phases of primary 
importance in sales personnel man- 
agement have been telescoped into 
sessions requiring from 15 to 20 hour: 
Every attempt has been made to hv 
five three- or four-hour morning s 
sions during a single week, but in two 
instances all-day classes for two days 
were the only time arrangement pos- 
sible. 

Course content centers around cur- 
rent problems growing out of the se- 
lection, training, and supervision of 
contact sales personnel. Consideration 
is focused on building a more scien- 
tifically-developed procedure in se- 
lecting sales representatives and 
ranges from revision of qualification 
forms and standards to technique of 
interviewing prospects. The major 
problem is approached from the stand- 
point of a planned program based on 
analysis of the jobs to the use-tested 
means of putting such a program into 
effect. It is furthered by an evaluation 
of training outlines and materials in- 
cluding aids used with dealers and 
other retail outlets and by an ap- 
praisal of adjuncts commonly known 
as “salesmen’s aids.” In dealing with 
supervision of sales personnel, the 
techniques and the amount and na- 
ture of supervisory activities which 
tend to produce more effective and 
controllable results both from the 
sales group and from each individual 
salesman, are discussed. 

As a result of training received in 
one Institute, one executive reported 
a saving of $168.73 per month in one 
position alone. Another reported the 
elimination of a $3,000 loss item and 
the development of a coordinated pro- 
gram in all 26 branches. There has 
been an increased demand for other 
types of training, especially super- 
visory, through distributive programs 
for junior executives. The goodwill 
gained for vocational education has 
been indicated in many voluntarily- 
written letters from executives in at- 
tendance. 

The need for distributive education 
to becomé concerned with and in- 
terested in providing a service at this 
occupational level is hardly to be 
questioned, but there is need to do 
much more. The program can be 4a 
springboard for other services. 
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GVA Officials 


Honor Sen. George 


Three national officials, two repre- 
senting the AVA, joined members of 
the Ceorgia Vocational Association in 
paying tribute to Senator Walter F. 
George for his legislative contribu- 
tions to vocational education at a 
luncheon in his honor Oct. 12, at the 
Georgia FFA Camp, near Atlanta. 

C. L. Greiber, Madison, Wis., presi- 
dent of the AVA, L. H. Dennis, AVA 
executive secretary, and D. M. Clem- 
ents, field representative of the South 
Atlantic Region, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, attended and expressed grati- 
tude to Georgia’s senior senator. 

Approximately 400 educators, busi- 
nessmen, and state officials heard a 
long list of speakers eulogize the 
Senator for his continued efforts in 
behalf of vocational education. The 
dignified, grey-haired Senator re- 
affirmed his belief in vocational edu- 
cation by saying: “We must provide 
for the masses—those who cannot or 
do not want to go to college—an op- 
portunity to be trained for an occupa- 
tion so they can earn a living.” 

Four national legislative acts, which 
have rapidly increased Federal funds 
for vocational education throughout 
the U. S., bear Senator George’s 
name: the George-Reed Act of 1929, 
the George-Ellzey Act of 1934, the 
George-Deen Act of 1936, and the 
George-Barden Act of 1946. The lat- 
ter virtually doubles Federal voca- 
tional funds. 

Pres. Greiber declared: “Although 
vocational education has made great 
strides during the past several dec- 
ades, it is still beset with many prob- 
lems of postwar training which will 
become easier of solution when the 
additional Federal aids authorized 
under the George-Barden Act are 
appropriated.” 

“The AVA will always be grateful 
to Senator George for his remarkable 
leadership in the U. S. Senate in 
providing assistance leading to the 
development of a sound program of 
vocational education in the U. S.,” 
Secretary Dennis said. 

“Senator George has been a great 
benefactor to millions of American 
people. The acts that he has sponsored 
will make it possible for other mil- 
lions to become better trained in the 
years to come. He took up the mantle 
left by Senator Hoke Smith and 
Congressman Dudley M. Hughes and 
carried on,” said Mr. Clements. He 
also praised Dr. M. D. Collins, state 
superintendent of schools, and Dr. 
M. D. Mobley, state director of voca- 
tional education, for their. leadership 
In putting Georgia near the top in 
vocational education. 

Dr. Collins, recently made a life 
member of the AVA, was master of 
ceremonies and presented the token 
gifts. 


The Senator Signs! 
L. toR.: Collette Lane, 
Georgia FHA Pres.; 
Sen. George; Chas. 
Holliday, Georgia 
DCT Pres.; Bennie 
Bowman, Pres. Geor- 
gia FFA 


Your school’s shop mission today, as always, is to inculcate in pupils maximum 
manual skill, constructive planning ability, and creative imagination in a limited 


time and within the school budget. 


Darra-James Power Tools stretch both Time and the Budget Dollar! Pupils 
learn faster with Darra-James Power Tools because of their accuracy and greater 
versatility in shop operations. These characteristics of Darra-James Power Tools, 
combined with rugged construction from finest structural materials ...and the 
moderate cost, insure utmost purchasing and operational economies. 

Pictured here are the Model 10 SANDMASTER and the Model 20 WORK- 
MASTER -— both skillfully engineered by specialists in power tools. 


SANDMASTER — Cam action lever adjusts 
table for various depths of cut. Shaft 
extended for accessory connections. 
Mitre gauge graduated through 120°. 
Can also be used for a thickness planer. 


For prompt delivery 
see your dealer, or 
write us for complete 
specifications. 
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WORKMASTER—12” Roller Bearing 
Bench Lathe. 48” Bed. End play in 
spindle taken up without replacing or 
rebuilding any part of head. V-type 
four-step pulley gives positive drive 
and variety of speeds, assures accuracy 
in all turning operations. Perfect align- 
ment of centers. 
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AVA Convention 


(Continued from page 10) 


Service, U.S. Office of Education; A. 
W. Woods, Teacher, Menifee, Arkan- 
sas; Dora Mollenhoff, Assistant Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Georgia; 
W. R. Cate, Jr., State Director of 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
Texas; Ralph E. Bender, Teacher, 
Canal Winchester, Ohio; C. A. Nolan, 
State Supervisor, Business Education, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Carl W. 
Brown, Principal, Hadley Technical 
Evening School, St. Louis; Cola D. 
Watson, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Vermont. 


Vocational Guidance Section 


Conference of State Supervisors of 
Occupational .Information and Guid- 
ance (Dec. 5, 9:30 a.m.)—Chairman: 
M. D. Mobley, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Georgia; Speakers: 
Dolph Camp, State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
Arkansas; M. Norcross Stratton, State 
Director of Vocational Education, 
Massachusetts; Panel, (Dec. 5, 2:15 
p.m.)—Chairman: Rufus M. Pulliam, 
State Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, Georgia; 
Speakers: Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, 
Michigan; Charles W. Sylvester, Di- 
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BOOTH 53 


Talking Picture 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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rector of Vocational Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Potential Developments in Coun- 
selor Training Under the Stimulation 
of the George-Barden Act. (Dec. 6, 
2:15 p.m.) —Chairman: Carl M. Horn; 
Speaker: Harry A. Jager, Chief, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 
Services, U.S. Office of Education. 
Panel Discussion. 


National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts 


Meeting of Officers and Executive 
Committee (Dec. 2, 5 p.m.). 

What New Developments May Be 
Expected as a Result of the George- 
Barden Act. (Dec. 3, 9 a.m.)—Chair- 
man: Earl L. Bedell, Divisional Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, De- 
troit, Michigan; Speaker: L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, A.V.A. Business 
Session. 

Annual Dinner (Dec. 3, 7 p.m.)— 
Toastmaster, Earl L. Bedell; Speaker: 
Elmore N. Putney, President, Board 
of Education, St. Louis. 

How Can Vocational Education Be 
Made to Serve the 60 Per Cent Re- 
ferred to in the Prosser Resolution? 
(Dec. 4, 9 a.m.)—Chairman: Jesse F. 
Rees, Director, Vocational Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Speaker: 
Howard E. Marvin, Director, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Pasa- 
dena, California; Resource Panel. 

How Valid is the Demand for Pre- 
Employment Training in the Evening 
School? (Dec. 4, 2 p.m.)—Chairman: 
Clara H. Krauter, Principal, Essex 
County Vocational and Technical 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Speaker: Frank Huffaker, Director, 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Report of 
Resolutions Committee. 





@ Virginia School Lunches 
a “H.E.” Responsibility 

Responsibility for administration of 
the school lunch program in Virginia 
has been delegated by the Governor 
to the State Board of Education and 
direction of the program assigned to 
home economics education. The Gov- 
ernor has allotted sufficient funds for 
administrative and additional super- 
visory costs. 

The new supervisory appointments 
are: Lois Oliver, Buchanan; Loula 
Connelly, Lawrenceville; Hazel Wil- 
hoite, Beaver Dam; Mrs. Eliza Train- 
ham, Marshall. With Mrs. Helen Hop- 
per, Rowena Briel, Elizabeth Cole, 
Mrs. Emily Rickman, and Louise 
Swann, they will devote half their 
time to school lunchroom supervision 
and half to the homemaking educa- 
tion program. Martha Creighton, state 
supervisor, will direct the program 
with Helen Ward as assistant state 
supervisor in charge of the lunch 
program and Mrs. Rosa Loving, as- 
sistant state supervisor. — Martha 
Creighton, State Supervisor, Home 
Economics Education, Virginia. 
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e@ Kansas City Has 
Color in Its Shops 


Industrial arts instructors, the 
maintenance department, and pupils 
in Kansas City, Missouri, schools are 
collaborating in using color in school 
shops. Color engineers have been 
consulted, color plans drawn up, and 
materials provided. Under the direc- 
tion of teachers, pupils have cleaned 
and painted all machines, guards, 
switch-boxes, benches, and toolrooms. 
The maintenance department has 
painted the floors, walls, ceilings, and 
woodwork and installed the proper 
lighting equipment. 

The program started in one school; 
by the end of 1946-47 every shop in 
Kansas City will have made drastic 
changes in color and lighting. 

Teachers reports concerning the ef- 
fect on pupils and their attitude 
toward the shop and its equipment 
have been highly satisfactory. Pupils 
who helped bring about changes are 
anxious and determined to maintain 
the new condition. They work with 
added enthusiasm and proudly show 
visitors these improvements. The best 
reaction, however, comes from pupil 
and teacher visitors from shops not 
yet on the improved list. The average 
industrial arts shop with black ma- 
chines, smoky walls, scratched and 
dingy benches, contrasts unfavorably 
with light green walls, green ma- 
chines, red switch boxes, benches 
sanded, finished, and trimmed with 
color.—V. L. Pickens, Djrector, Prac- 
tical Arts, Kansas City, Mo. 


e@ Aid for Counselors 
In Vocational Field 


The Occupational Analysis and 
Industrial Services Division of the 
United States Employment Service 
has produced practical personnel tech- 
niques and compiled pertinent occu- 
pational information which is avail- 
able to vocational directors, teachers, 
and counselors. The publications con- 
tain nationally accepted job defini- 
tions, job descriptions, trade and ap- 
titude tests, special aids for relating 
military specifications to civilian oc- 
cupations, job analysis procedures, 
group classification of jobs, and meth- 
ods for directing inexperienced or 
handicapped persons into vocational 
careers. 

Although the research was con- 
ducted primarily for use in local 
USES offices, the results have value 
to private industry and in the field of 
personal guidarice, and the data are 
of value to counselors interested in 
relating formal training to realistic 
conditions in the labor market. 

A complete list of the publications 
and directions for procuring specific 
releases, is contained in a pamphlet 
entitled “Occupational Analysis Pub- 
lications” which can be secured by 
writing to Occupational Analysis and 
Industrial Services Division, U. S. 
Employment Service, ,Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 


@ Carpet Laying Course 


To alleviate an acute shortage of. 


help in the carpet and linoleum laying 
business in Chicago, store owners and 
Loca] 1185, Carpet, Linoleum, and 
Resilient Tile Layers have started a 
school for apprentices, with $10,000 
they raised for the purpose. The 
school has been approved for veterans 
on-the-job training, and the union 
has agreed to provide 300 apprentices 
in the next three years. 

The program will be restricted to 
veterans for the present. Trainees will 
work four days a week with journey- 
men and go to school one day a week 
for the first 26 weeks of the course. 


Arts Awards! 


@ “On-Job” Expanding 
In New York City 


An advisory commission of leaders 
of business, industry, and labor has 
been established to promote the ex- 
pansion of New York City’s coopera- 
tive and apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. 

It is planned to double the number 
of schools offering school-work train- 
ing during this school year. More than 
2,000 students in eleven schools were 
engaged in commercial fields, the 
needle trades, and food trades at the 
beginning of the school year. The 
automotive industry, dental mechanics 
and floristry were to be added. 


TRAINING AIDS ON ALUMINUM 


FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 










A catalog of teaching aids... 
Motion pictures telling the story 
of aluminum . . . its manufacture 
and fabrication . . . its finishes . . . 
and a training series on machin- 

ing, forming, and joining . . . 
Booklets on Alcoa Aluminum 
and its alloys, and how to work 
with the metal... Visual aids 
suitable for science, industrial 
arts and vocational education 
departments. This catalog 
lists a wealth of Alcoa teach- 
ing helps available to you. 
Write ALumMinuM Company 
or America, 1772 Gulf Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Enter your students in the Aluminum Projects Division of Scholastic Industrial 


This program, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and Aluminum Company 
of America, is capturing the interest of hundreds of young American boys 
who are all anxious to make things of the foremost light metal, aluminum 

. . and out to win the many cash prizes offered in this competition. 

For the Rules Booklet, and information on how to get started in this program, 
write to: Scholastic Arts Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


ALCOR, con» auminum € 
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INE additional industrial arts 
supervisors and leaders have 
accepted membership on the National 
Advisory Committee ‘for Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards: 
Roy A. Radtke, supervisor of in- 
dustrial arts, Wilwaukee, Wisconsin; 
G. Wesley Ketcham, supervisor of in- 
dustrial arts, Connecticut; H. A. Sot- 
zin, director of industrial arts educa- 
tion, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California; Louis V. Newkirk, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Industrial Arts, Chi- 
cago; Robert A. Campbell, supervisor 
of industrial education, New Jersey: 
John R. Ludington, professor of in- 
dustrial arts education and state su- 
pervisor, North Carolina; Doyle Kem- 


Additions to Industrial Arts 
Awards Committee 


per, supervisor of industrial arts, 
Missouri; M. L. Byrn, assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan and head of in- 
dustrial arts department, University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
C. H. Groneman, acting head, depart- 
ment of industrial education, Texas 
A & M College, and Kenneth W. 


Brown, assistant director, division of: 


Train Students | 


on the same Modern Equipment 


which Industry Endorses! 


An ATF Offset 
Department 

is essential to 

the modern 
Vocational School 
Print Shop 


ATF Vacuum 
Printing Frame 


ATF Plate Whirler 


ATF Cooltop Layout Table 





E Everything for the School 








Write for Illustrated Literature on a Complete 


Offset Department 


anit 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 
Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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fine and industrial arts, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 

Together with previously announced 
members, these leaders will be asked 
to assist in selection of judges, the re- 
finement of rules, and expansion of 
categories next year. The Advisory 
Committee will keep the Awards o1 
the track of maximum service to in- 
dustrial arts progress. Other names 


_ will be announced later. 


Comments included in letters of ac- 
ceptance have been encouraging. 

“T am much impressed,” writes L. V 

| Newkirk, “with the value of the 
project.” 

Heber A. Sotzin: “I am particularly 
| pleased that this new venture affords 
| an opportunity to integrate more 

closely the work of art and industrial 
arts. This design is sorely needed in 
our industrial arts shops and labora- 
tories.” 

The original sub-committee on the 
Awards program strongly recom- 
mended that a good design man be 
included in each panel of judges. 

Doyle Kemper writes: “I feel sure 
such awards will create considerable 
interest in this field of work.” 

“Why don’t you include a classifi- 
cation for plastics?” ask some corre- 
spondents. The answer is: Nexteyear, 
in all probability. For the first season 
advisors urged a few accepted indus- 
trial arts fields only. In the meantime 
teachers working with plastics can 
suggest that their students enter in 
the Crafts Division. For details see the 
Art Awards Rules Booklets. 

Those working with aluminum can 
get visual and printed aids from Alcoa 
Library of Sound Motion Pictures, 
Visual Aids, and Booklets, offered by 
the sponsor of the aluminum classifi- 
cation in Industrial Arts Awards. Al- 
coa library has 15 films ranging from 
Unfinished Rainbows, the story of 
aluminum once as rare and costly as 
platinum, to technique films such as 
General Sheet Metal Practice, Spin- 
ning, and Blanking and Piercing. 
There also are 11 booklets and charts 
available. For copies, write directly to 
Aluminum Co. of America, 801 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Forty thousand copies of the Indus- 
trial Arts Awards Rules Booklets are 
now in the mails. Garbed in fireman 
red, these folders are going to every 
principal of a junior and senior high 
school who should pass it on to the 
industrial arts teachers, and to all in- 
dustrial arts teachers on Scholastic’s 
mailing list. With each copy of the 
Rules Booklets going to industrial arts 
teachers is an attractive Industrial 
Arts Awards poster for the shop bul- 

| letin board.—William D. Boutwell, 
| Coordinator of Scholastic Awards. 
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Two States Name 
New Directors 


EW directors of 

vocational edu- 
cation have been 
named by North 
Carolina and New Mexico. 

The North Carolina State Board of 
Education has appointed J. Warren 
Smith to fill the vacancy caused by the 
voluntary retirement of T. E. Browne. 
Mr. Smith served as assistant to Dr. 
Browne during the past year. Prior to 
that he was Professor of Industrial 
Education at North Carolina State 
College from 1923-1942, and was head 
of the war training program until 1945. 
Earlier he served as director of voca- 
tional education in the Winston-Salem 
school system. 

Lester Hitchens, formerly state su- 


J. Warren Smith 


pervisor of trade and industrial edu- | 


cation, became state director of voca- 
tional education for New Mexico 


November 1, when Frank E. Wim- | 


berly resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Hitchens has had 25 years of ex- 


perience in vocational education in | 
New Mexico, at New Mexico A & M, | 
State College, and Albuquerque High | 
School. He was responsible for various | 


types of war training during the emer- 
gency. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
Journal, indicating the esteem in 
which Dr. Browne was held in his na- 
tive state. 


“One of the men who has contributed | 
most to the progress of North Carolina | 


in public education for the last three 
decades and more, is Dr. T. E. Browne, 
who has just resigned as state director 
of vocational education, after having 
served 29 years in that capacity. 
“Before he became director of voca- 
tional education, Dr. Browne was a 
teacher and county superintendent of 


public instruction. In recent years he | 


has held the position of director of the 
division of teacher training at State 
College in addition to his work as lead- 
er in the field of vocational education, 
and will continue on the job at State 
College. 


“If there ever was a man who de- | 


served a rest after labor well done, 
T. E. Browne is such a man. In volun- 
tarily retiring as director of vocational 
education he carries with him the best 


wishes and deepest appreciation of the | 
countless thousands of North Caro- | 


linians who know and love him. 

“Dr. Browne was one of the pioneers 
in the field of vocational education in 
the South. When he became state di- 
rector he entered upon a practically 


tion departments were provided for in 
the Smith Hughes Act. 

“As leader of our vocational educa- 
tion program Dr. Browne became 
widely known, not only in North Caro- 
lina but throughout the South and 
other sections of the country... . 
In the history of public education his 
name will take high rank among the 


leaders who helped 
to put North Caro- 
lina at the forefront 
of Southern states 
in providing educational facilities for 
its children.” 

“Dr. Browne for years has been one 
of the most able and faithful of AVA 
leaders,” states L. H. Dennis, Ex. Sec. 


T. E. Browne 





Visit the 
McGraw-Hill 
Booth 








Examine these timely 
teats at the Conuention 








Automotive 
Mechanics 
—Crouse 


Covers all phases with a new, step- 
by-step approach. Latest approved 
practices. Exploded and sectional 
views of engine and car components. 
A list of correlated visual aids. Text 
edition, $3.60 


Principles of 
Tool Engineering 
—Bloom 


A simple, understandable introduc- 
tion to tool engineering, offering re- 
cent advances on methods of con- 
struction. 20 practical problems and 
a list of correlated visual aids. $2.40 


Shopwork on 
the Farm 
—Jones 


A basic book, organized around ac- 
livities and explaining ai! types of 
shopwork done on the modern farm. 
Includes chapters on repairing ma- 
chinery and maintaining electrical 
equipment. 575 illustrations. Text 


edition, $2.40 


So You Were Elected! 


—Bailard 
and MeKown 


Deals with all important aspects 
and problems of student leadership, 
from conducting meetings and work 
of officers to carrying out of nu- 
merous social and group activities. 
Scores of suggestions on social 
events. Text edition, $1.80 


Raising Livesteck 


—Peters and Deyoe 


Practical, up-to-date information on 
the raising of farm animals, organ- 
ized around the activities of livestock 
production. Latest practices. A list 
of motion pictures and film strips. 


Text edition, $2.60 


Raising Turkeys. 
Ducks. Geese. 
Game Birds 


—Sull 


New timely information on all 
phases of raising and marketing 
turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas, pig- 
eons, peafowl, quail, pheasants, and 
other upland and aquatic game birds. 
Text edition, $2.80 








330 W. 42nd St. 


new venture ‘in public education in | New York 18,N.Y 
’ . . 


this Commonwealth, since he assumed | 
his duties soon after vocational educa- 
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Stanley Tools has prepared a new 
set of 36 mounted Safety Charts for 
shop students. Illustrations are humor- 
ous drawings, enlivened by color, and 
with brief wording. Each chart gives 
one complete safety message, meas- 
ures 18” x 12”, has round corners, and 
two metal grommets at the top to per- 
mit hanging in the classrooms. 1 


X-acto announces a new X-acto Pro- 
tracto and rule for the model builder 
and craftsman. It is based on a device 
long used by the machine tool and 
diemaking trade, for measuring an- 
gles, transferring angles from plans to 
work, scaling plans, setting bevels, 
squaring up work, drafting and a mul- 
titude of other uses. 2 


The Davids ink packet, enough for 
a quart, will come in blue-black, red, 
violet, and green. It is prepared by 
dropping the contents of an envelope 
into a quart receptacle, adding water, 
and stirring. The ink flows freely, 
dries almost instantly, has perfect 
color and clarity. 3 
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Henry J. Morton Associates, Inc., 
presents a portable electric radiator 
that uses no water or steam for cool 
weather use in schoolrooms, sick- 
rooms, nurseries, etc. In addition to 
radiating heat, it draws cold air off 
the floor, passes it through the radia- 
tor and expels it through concealed 
vents thus heating the entire room by 
circulating hot air. It has no moving 
parts and heating elements are com- 
pletely enclosed. Four of the models 
are equipped with drying racks. 4 


Ampro is offering a new 8 mm 
home movie projector with 500 watt 
illumination, still picture and reverse 
operation, and flickerless pictures at 
slow speed. Highlights are 1” Fl. 6- 
coated objective lens, one hand pre- 
cision tilting control, automatic safety 
shutter, rheostat control for varying 
film speeds, full 40 foot reel capacity, 
efficient cooling for forward or re- 
verse projection, automatic reel lock- 
ing device. It operates on both AC or 
DC 105-125 volts and comes complete 
with lens, lamp and case. 5 
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Omar Appliance Mfg. Co. are in- 
troducing the Fabric-Master, a stain- 
less steel, non-corrosive dual purpose 
(steam or dry) electric iron that is 
fully automatic and equipped with 
electromatic precision heat control. It 
weighs 4% pounds or less and rides 
on a cushion of steam, making ironing 
easier, faster, and safer. 6 


Laco Products, Inc., has a new Kit- 
craft Model 200, a miniature tube radio 
receiver kit for the teenager. This 
one-tube detector and amplifier is de- 
signed around a miniature 1L-4 high 
“mu” pentode tube and will operate 


on a single cell for the filament sup- 
ply and from 22% to 90 volts for “B” 
supply. The kit includes building and 
operating instructions with diagrams 
for construction. 7 


Viewlex, Inc. has developed a new 
2” x 2” slide projector which achieves 
big, brilliant pictures in only two- 
fifths the usual projection distances. 
Us of a 2” Luxtar lens not only cuts 
projection distances, but also makes 
practical a complete but compact pro- 
jection outfit. In a case scarcely 13” 
square are projector, slide carrier, ac- 


cessory lens, Tuckaway screen, and 
space for slide file and 180 slides. 8 


Peck and Harvey now produce a 
working group of four Stainless Steel 
Developing Tanks designed for per- 
manent efficiency in all developing, 
fixing, and washing processes for 
eg and photocopy prints, Van 

yke or Silverprints, cloth reproduc- 
tion, and blueprints in sizes up to 
30” x 42”, 9 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. has a 
new invisible projection screen, a 
beautiful painting combined with a 
brilliant, invisible screen. Concealed 
in the upper section of the frame is 
the specially designed projection 
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screen incorporating a glass beaded 
screen surface that reflects rather 
than absorbs light. The paintings are 
mounted in frames available in a 
choice of antique gold or pickled pine 
finishes, en not in use, the screen 
disappears, leaving a decorative paint- 
ing in an impressive frame. 10 


Do ALL announces “Volume I of 
Instruction Programs,” covering the 
technique of contour sawing. The 
book deals with all aspects, applica- 
tions, and operational techniques. All 
phases of sawing and shaping in all 
types of materials. It is divided into 
two sections, one covering conven- 
tional, the other high speed sawing 
procedures, including work projects 
and tests to be given trainees as well 
as grading data. Emphasizing that 
contour sawing is a vocation, the in- 
struction is designed to make opera- 
tors More competent. 11 


Allen Electric and Equipment Co. 
has announced an electrically con- 
trolled, automatic fast charger. After 
the charger is connected to the 110 
Volt A.C. line and turned “ON,” elec- 
tronics take over and the action is 
then entirely automatic. If the battery 
is defective, the charger automatically 


shuts it off. If good, the charger re- 
sumes charging for one-half hour at 
100 ampere rate, then reduces and 
continues at 10 amperes. 12 





Additional information about products 
mentioned in “Industry Presents” columns 
may be obtained by using the coupon 
on page 41, where please circle the 
number that corresponds to the one at 
the end of announcement in these columns. 











Omaha Teaches Traffic Control 


Omaha’s adult evening school, Dis- 
tributive Education Department, 
opened this fall with 131 enrolled in 
five classes in traffic control. Classes 
are offered in second year and third 
year traffic, Interstate Cornmerce 
Commission rules, and two classes in 
first year traffic; they will continue 
for 28 weeks, three hours per week. 
These classes are beginning their 12th 
year under sponsorship of the Omaha 
Traffic Club. Each year certificates are 
issued to those completing the three 
year course. Seventy-eight have been 
issued since 1940. Last year seven let- 


ters of merit for post-graduate work 
were issued. 

Each year, beginning the third 
week in January and continuing for 
six weeks, 12 hours, a Retail Institute 
for store employees is offered. Junior 
executive training is given for eight 
weeks, 16 hours and retail store op- 
eration 12 weeks, 24 hours. Last year 
these courses were followed by how 
to teach an employee, and human re- 
lations; both groups are asking for 
additional courses. Thirty-five are en- 
rolled in personnel development.— 
Rae C. Williams, Supervisor, Nebraska. 














@ Yes, that’s what you do when 
power supplies are distributed and 
controlled by a Standard Electric 
Time Company panel system. 
Laboratory panels for electrical 
shops in high or trade schools and 
colleges perform an important 
function in any vocational or 


manual arts training program. This 


is especially true because throughout industry similar Standard panels 


are in use for laboratory and testing operations. Thus there is a 


definite carryover value of school shop training into actual industrial 


practice later. 


Every Standard panel is designed and built after a study of indi- 
vidual needs and circumstances — a custom-tailored job from start to 
finish. 


We shall gladly have a nearby field man call on you if you will 


but write us mentioning this publication. 
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APPLIED FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MACHINES 


Text, laboratory manual and notebook 
combined. Gives essential theories, ex- 
periments, demonstrations. Assignment 
units instruct students in the proper 
procedure for each job encountered. 
320 pps. $2.50. Cornetet & Fox. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY 


This is a combination text-workbook. 
Designed to help the learner acquire 
basic information by experimentation. 
The information and instruction is sup- 
plemented by questions and directions 
for demonstrations and experiments. 
256 pps. $1.60. Cornetet & Fox. 


METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


Combination text and laboratory manual 
that provides a thorough working knowl- 
edge of measuring devices and their 
uses. Valuable information on precision 
instruments. Accompanying the text is 
set of tests covering entire book. 
136 pps. $.95. Cornetet. 


METALWORK, TECHNOLOGY 
AND PRACTICE 


A complete text on all phases of metal- 
work. Describes tools, materials and 
operations for foundry, sheet metal, or- 
namental metal, machine shop, auto- 
motive, aeronautical, metal pattern mak - 
ing, etc. This is a MODERN HANDBOOK 
— METAL TRADES. 400 pps. $4. 
udwig. 


Write for approval copies 
Published in Bloomington, Illinois, by 


McKNIGHT 
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Your students 
will like projects 


in PLASTICS 


Plastics are simple to cut, 
shape, carve and dye. With 
easy-to-learn skill, your 
students can produce pro- 
fessional - appearing proj- 
ects that will win exclama- 
tions of admiration from 
their friends and parents. 


HANDBOOK TELLS HOW 
TO FABRICATE PLASTICS 


The new Carmen - Bronson 

PLASTICS HANDBOOK de- 

scribes in detail the profession- 

al techniques of fabricating 

Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, Poly- 

styrene, Lignolite and other plas- 

tics. It discusses business opportunities in the 
plastics field; and gives working plans for many 
simple and advanced construction projects. 


CATALOG LISTS ALL MATERIALS 

The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG gives you complete prices 
and data on all the materials you need for classroom use. 
Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, Lumarith, Lignolite, Tenite, 
Polystyrene, etc., in sheets, rods, tubes and special forms 
—crystal-clear and in many rich, glowing colors. Also lists 
numerous cements, dyes, compounds, accessories, supplies 
and semi-fabricated kits. Extra low prices-——-plus large 
discounts for quantity purchases! 


GET CATALOG AND HANDBOOK FREE! 
The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG, and a copy of the Car- 
men-Bronson PLASTICS HANDBOOK, will be sent with- 
out charge to any shopwork instructor or school purchasing 
agent. Request your copies of these important books at once! 


CARMEN-BRONSON COMPANY 


165 East 3rd St., Dept. 12-W, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





FILMS 
Canning the Victory Crop. 16mm 
sound, 22 minutes. Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. $98.74. 
Demonstrates home canning of 
fruits and vegetables by hot-water 
bath and pressure canner methods. 


Community Canning. 16mm sound, 17 
minutes. Castle Films, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. $25.17. 
Step-by-step procedure in prepar- 

ing vegetables and cans, packing, ex- 

hausting, sealing, pressure cooking, 
and cooling. 


Canning Beef. 16mm sound, 17 min- 
utes. Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. $25.17. 
Step-by-step presentation of the 

procedures followed in canning beef. 


Care of the Newborn Baby. 16mm 
sound, 31 minutes. Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. $38.52. 
Instructions for parents in caring 

for the baby; relationships between 

father, mother, nurse, and doctor. 


For Health and Happiness. 16mm 
sound, 11 minutes. Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. $48.78. 
Illustrates good growth and nutri- 

tion in healthy children; food, exer- 

cise, sunshine, affection. 


Hook, Line—And Safety; Safety Ahoy, 
Aim for Safety. 16mm sound, color. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford, Conn. Free for showings 
before educational groups. 

Planned to help with loss preven- 
tion activities. 


Behind the Counter. A series of sound 
slidefilms, The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, Detroit. $150. 

There are five slidefilms in the 
series, designed for retail training. 
They cover friendliness, attentiveness, 
helpfulness, sincerity, and enthusiasm 
and are authoritative. 


Partners in Production. 16mm sound, 
color. Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies, Hartford, Conn. Free for 
showings before machine’ shop 
classes. 

Brings out human element involved 
in industrial accidents. 


Design for Arc Welded Structures. 
16mm sound color, 15 minutes. The 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Transportation costs only for show- 
ings before educational groups. 
Produced to assist all in the struc- 

tural field in understanding the pos- 

sibilities of arc welding. 


In the Service of America; Adventure 
Bound; The Story of Willow Run; 
Gliding Wings; Armored Power; 
Harvest of the Years; Science Rules 
the Rouge; The Ford Rouge Plant; 
While the City Sleeps; Making 
Safety Glass; Rainbow of _ the 
Desert — Zion National Park; 
Glacier National Park; Yellowstone 
National Park; Nature’s Cameo— 
Bryce National Park. 16mm sound. 
The Ford Motor Co., Dearborn. 
Available to schools for transpor- 
tation costs only. 


BOOKS 
Business 


How to Establish and Operate a Re- 
tail Store, by O. Preston Robinson 
and Kenneth B. Haas. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1946. 379 
pages, $4.35. 

Facts needed in the retail business, 
usable directions on how to make a 
store pay, drawings, charts, and tables 
illustrating display and merchandise 
techniques. 


Home Economics 


Living Together in the Family, by 
Mrs. Mildred Wood. American 
Home Economics Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1946. $2.00. 

This is a revision of the 1934 pub- 
lication by that name which has been 
enlarged and illustrations added 


Guidance 


Occupations, A Selected List of Pam- 
phlets, by Gertrude Forrester. The 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1946. 
$2.25. 

An up-to-date and rather complete 
list of the pamphlets and monographs 
now available in the field of occupa- 
tions. 


Trade and Industrial 


Radio’s Conquest of Space, by Donald 
MeNicol. Murray Hill Books, Inc., 
New York, 1946. 374 pages, $4.00. 
Although essentially nontechnical, 

this book includes descriptions and 

discussions of developments. 


Dictionary of Technical Terms, by 
F. S. Crispin. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1946. 428 pages, $2.75. 
Originally published in 1929, the 

current edition adds 1,000 or more 

definitions including terms required 
in electronics, auto mechanics, aero- 
nautics, and welding. 


PAPER COVERS 


How to Arbitrate a Labor Dispute, 
Theodore W. Kheel. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 20 pages, $1.00. 
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Analysis of the need for Facilities to 
provide Adequate Higher Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Veterans 
and for Graduates of Secondary 
Schools. Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1946. 48 pages, 50¢. 


Opinions on Gains for American Edu- 
cation from Wartime Armed Serv- 
ices Training. M. M. Chambers. 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1946. 79 pages, 
50¢. 


Dan 
1946. 109 


Dictionary of Textile Terms, 
River Mills, Danville, Va., 
pages, free. 


Building Your First Flying Models, by 
Jesse Davidson. X-Acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., New York, 1946. 
30 pages, 25¢. 


Twelve Techniques for the Artist, 
Student, and Teacher. X-Acto Cres- 
cent Products Co., Inc., New York, 
1946. 16 pages. 


Fundamentals of Wood Working, 
Harry C. Helfman, MSR Publishers, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 48 pages, $1.00. 


Working in Leather, M. Ickis. The 
House of Little Books, New York, 
1946. 45 pages, $1.00. 


Financing Small Business. National 
Association of Manufacturers, New 
York, 1946. Free. 


Air Conditioning Service. Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York, 1946. 25¢. 


Barber; Dentist; Electrician; Electric 
Lineman; General Houseworker; 
Welder. Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York, 
1946. 25¢ each. 


Making Home Town Plans Work, No. 
3 in a series on aid to veterans. The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
New York, 1946. 67 pages. 


Organization and Management of 
Classes for Farmer-Veterans, A 
General Handbook for Teachers. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Urbana, IIl., 1946. 20 pages, free. 


Establishing and Operating a Retail 
Shoe Store, Industrial (Small Busi- 
ness) Series No. 34. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
1946. 35¢. 


Selecting a Store Location. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., 1946. 20¢. 


Color Dynamics. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1946. 61 
Pages. 


Employment, Rehabilitation, and Vet- 
eran Adjustment, A Bibliography. 
Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago, 1946. 27 pages, $1.00. 


Lithography’s Place in Printing Pro- 
duction. Lithographers National As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, 1946. A 


Wisconsin City Parents Helped 


Madison, Wisconsin, Vocational and 
Adult Education School is offering 
special courses in its evening depart- 
ment for parents interested in their 
public schools and how they are serv- 
ing their children. Four parent study 
group courses are offered, in coopera- 
tion with the Madison P.T.A. 

Know Your Schools — interprets 
policies and procedures; Prof. Curtis 
Merriman, emeritus registrar and 
professor of education, University of 
Wisconsin, in charge. 

Radio Listening—designed for those 
interested in radio programs for their 


children and themselves; Prof. H. B. 
McCarthy, director of Station WHA, 
in charge. 

Book Selection for Children—Ber- 
nice Leary, curriculum supervisor, 
Madison schools, in charge of book 
guidance discussions. 

Visual Education—for parents who 
want to become better acquainted 
with the use of visual instruction 
methods in the schools and the place 
of the public movie in child develop- 
ment; Dr. Walter Wittich, Department 
of Visual Education, University of 
Wisconsin, in charge. 








6 NEWBOOKS 


of wide interest 


and timeliness 


THE PREPARATION AND USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS—by K. B. Haas and 
H. Q. Packer 


Meets the needs of the many engaged in edu- 
cation and training through the medium of 
visual aids. This “know how” book shows the way to 
improved presentation of subject matter and increased 
facility of comprehension and retention of information. 


Text list price $3.00 


EDUCATING FOR INDUSTRY — THRU APPRENTICESHIP — by 
W. F. Patterson and M. H. Hedges 


Outstanding for industrial and trade tr 9, y for educational directors, 
apprentice supervisors. Basic for everyone concerned we training workers for in- 
dustry. Extensive bibliography covering every phase of apprenticeship. 

Text list price $1.90 


APPLIED ATOMIC POWER—by Smith, Fox, Sawyer and Austin 


Explains in relatively simple language just what atomic power is and how it may 
be applied to railway, marine and industrial purposes. Traces the development of 
fissionable material and outlines many newly-developed methods of industrial 
operations. Text list price $3.00 


BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL COURSES—by Clarence 
E. Tuites 


A thoroughly-tested classroom text in which mathematical theory and its application 
in the solution of practical problems in technical subjects are p ted in a way 
that makes mathematics a means to an end rather than an end in itself. More than 
100 pages of tables. Text list price $3.75 


ESSENTIALS OF APPLIED PHYSICS—by Royal Merrill Frye 


An unusual presentation of the basic elements of physics, which will provide a 
foundation course for technical and engineering students. Numerous practical illus- 
trations, together with probl and soluti Text list price $3.00 


DIESEL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE—by Orville L. Adams 


For anyone concerned with Diesels, especially operators and maintenance men. 
Designed as a course of study for vocational and trade schools, and technical 
institutes. Graphs, illustrations and tables supplement the text. Text list price $3.75 














We invite instructors and others 


Send us your Manuscripts! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


who write on technical, voca- 
tional or industrial subjects, to 
submit their material for possi- 
ble publication. 


Industrial Division 
70 Fifth AVE., New York 11, N. Y. 


folder, free to educational institu- 
tions. 





Filmosound. Bell & Howell Co., Chi- 
cago, 1946. 16 pages, free. 
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for 
Trade Training 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


W. E. Rasch $2.00 
PRECISION SHOP 


MATHEMATICS 
W.H. Edwards 


for 
Industrial Arts 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO DRAFTING 
S. J. Pawelek 


in press 


in press 


ADVENTURES WITH 
PLASTICS 
Newkirk—Hewitt—Zutter 
in press 


Write to the nearest Heath office 
for information. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Dallas London 















A precision-built 


COMPLETE 
tool for master me- 





WITH 35 
chanics and crafts- ACCESSORIES 
men. Unsurpassed in FITTED 
for grinding, drill- STEEL CASE 
ing, routing, carv- $ 50 
ing, sawing, finish- 
ing and 9,994 other 
am. Runs on AC- WORKS por tery 
DC, with more ex- Sinetet Separately 
clusive features ° glass 


CAS CC ous TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 





The Vocaltoniel, Outlook 


| yr A Rural Youth Conference was 
| held in Annville, Ky., in October, 
with the Agricultural Extension Di- 
| vision of the University of Kentucky 
among the sponsoring agencies. Jo- 
seph Henderson, a vocational school 
graduate, was “spark plug” of the 
conference, called “to stimulate think- 
ing and planning which will lead to a 
decrease in the gap between actual 
and potential economic achievement 
within the state and region, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the school’s part in 
this, through adequate guidance and 
training; to broaden the relationship 
between rural schools and commerce 
and industry.” 


% La Marque, Texas, is to have a new 
$1,000,000 sthool building. The plant 
will include a section for trade and 
industrial education. 


% A series of Aviation Operations In- 
stitutes is being conducted in New 
York to teach aviation education. In- 
stitutes are held upon request of the 
Junior Aviation Office of the State 
Education Department under the di- 
rection of John C. Koch, Region I Ed- 
ucationist of the Civil Aernouatics 
Administration. They offer an oppor- 
tunity to superintendents, principals, 
and teachers to observe and partici- 
pate in aviation activities which are 
carried on in the airports at which 
they are held. Attendance is by invi- 
tation and about 100 educators par- 
ticipate in each institute. 





% Several new building projects have 
been authorized for Kansas schools. 
In Dodge City, expansion of the 
school plant includes a_ vocational 
building. Three quonset huts are be- 
ing used for auto mechanics, farm 
mechanics, and machine shop classes. 
A 40’ x 60’ quonset hut is being used 
by the Pittsburg schools for a general 
shop program. Wichita has approved 
a bond issue of more than half a mil- 
lion dollars for a vocational-technical 
high school and for other improve- 
ments including expansion of the in- 
| dustrial arts department. Winfield has 
| approved bonds for a vocational edu- 
cation building. 


% Kansas is‘making janitor-engineer 
training available to every school in 
the state through the services of an 
| itinerant instructor. 


% General Electric has developed 
high-power electron tubes for the 
production of foot-long radio waves 
which may be adapted to home use 
for warming frozen meals, and a 
| “propjet” aircraft engine to drive a 
| propeller and provide jet propulsion, 
| for commercial planes. Both were 
warborn inventions. 


% The American chinaware industry 
is now able to supply fine quality 
chinaware of design and style com- 
parable with imports from England, 
France, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and 
Germany. 


% Although Mississippi was unable to 
hold its annual state FFA convention 
because of threatened polio, the elec- 
tion was held by mail. D. R. Branch 
of Binford Chapter, was chosen presi- 
dent. 


% New York Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has issued a set of plans for 
homemaking centers, which are avail- 
able to administrators, teachers, arch- 
itects, and others for planning, fur- 
nishing, and equipping rooms either 
in new or remodelled school build- 
ings. Living-dining centers, U and L 
kitchens, and workshops for furniture 
construction and similar work, are 
features. The Bureau cooperated with 
three colleges for summer curriculum 
workshops also: New York, Cornell, 
and Syracuse. 


*% A new cloth with lining woven in- 
to the outer cloth is to be made avail- 
able to the public. Used during the 
war for flyers’ suits or for soldiers in 
the arctic, it is seven per cent lighte: 
in weight and 20 per cent warmer 
than comparable cloth with separate 
lining. 


*% A farm shop which was to have 
been discontinued at the close of the 
Food Production War Training pro- 
gram, is being kept in operation by 
the Mundy, Texas, FFA. Second and 
third year boys are divided into com- 
mittees which have charge alternate- 
ly. More than 100 farmers use the 
shop for repair work. 


% General Electric has developed 
TeXtolite No. 1422, a plastic materia] 
of value in manufacture of television, 
frequency modulation, radar and ra- 
dio sets, and other ultra-high fre- 
quency insulating applications. It pos- 
sesses unusual heat resistance and can 
be machined readily enough to be 
adaptable to automatic and semi-au- 
tomatic fabricating equipment. 


% The first Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers in Pennsy]- 
vania was held last summer. 


*% T & I Clubs of Tennessee will hold 
their fifth annual convention in Chat- 
tanooga in the spring. A plan for rat- 
ing T & I Chapters is being developed 
A point awarding system is being 
worked out so that all clubs could 
earn the maximum number of points 
regardless of size, location, or typé¢ 
of vocational program. 
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% Arrangemenets have been complet- 
ed for Arizona FHA to meet January 
31-February 1 at Arizona State Col- 
lege. Each chapter is allowed to send 
two delegates. 


*% By hanging perforated canisters 
full of activated charcoal and bromine 
in a storage room, and using suction 
fans to draw air through the canis- 
ters, apples can be kept fresh and 
crisp much longer, according to Cor- 
nell University scientists. 


% Kansas has prepared two distribu- 
tive education bulletins: General and 
Special Courses for Retailers, Whole- 
salers, and Service Distributors, and 
Suggestions for Organizing Trade and 
Industrial and Distributive Evening 
School Courses. 


% Mississippi State Department of 
Education was reorganized by legis- 
lative enactment at the last regular 
session. The State Board of Vocational 
Education was abolished and the du- 





ties and responsibilities transferred | 


to the State Board of Education. The 


State Board consists of three ex-of- | 


ficio members: the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, attorney 
general, and secretary of state. The 


State Department of Education now | 
has six divisions, one of which is for | 


vocational education. The functioning 
of the Department is directed by the 
Board. 


* Former officers of the Army now 
may apply for commissions in the 
Pharmacy Corps as technical special- 
ists in psychiatric social work and as 
technical specialists in clinical psy- 
chology. The Army has immediate 
need for both, to develop further 
services in hospitals, combat medical 
units, mental hygiene consultation 
services, disciplinary barracks, ‘and 
other medical installations. Additional 
officers are to be integrated into the 
Regular Army to increase officer 
strength to 50,000. Applications must 
be forwarded to the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army in the area in which 
the applicant resides prior to Decem- 
ber 31. 


* The historic railroad near the 
scene of the Boston Tea Party still 
abides by regulations in its irrevoca- 
ble charter granted in 1872. A man 
with a red flag still walks in front 
f every train by day and carries a 
red lantern at night. Trains operate 
at about 3-miles an hour over the 
two and one-half mile route. 


* Montana State College is experi- 


FHA Helps School and Community 


A Future Homemakers of America 
Chapter will be an asset to any school 
or community when each member 
assumes her share of responsibility in 
planning and carrying out the pro- 
gram of work of the Chapter. Em- 
phasis in many Virginia local chapter 
programs has been on selection of 
worthwhile school and community 
projects. Home economics teachers 
and high school principals have co- 
operated in assisting girls in selection 
of meaningful projects. 


The Lexington, Virginia, High 


one day a month to club work. Each 
class was organized as one section 
of the Chapter. 

The school project selected by one 
group of girls was improving the 
system of filing old reference and 
illustrative material and collecting 
and filing new worthwhile material 
in the homemaking department. 

The community project committee 
found mending needed on the hospital 
table and bed linens. Each girl gives 
one afternoon a month to work in the 
hospital.—Doris O. Robertson, District 


School Chapter, FHA, decitled ‘to give Supervisor, Charlottesville, Virginia. 








menting with grasshoppers in an ef- | 


fort to control the pest which costs 
farmers of the wheat-growing areas 
millions of dollars annually. A special 
thermocouple will take the insect’s 
temperature. It is believed there is a 


direct connection between intensity of | 
sunlight and the grasshopper’s eating | 


habits. 
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You are invited to review this 
new educational program which 
explains the development of some 
of our great industries, and gives 
your students a perspective of 
educational requirements for fu- 
ture careers. 


Two chapters are now available 
... others will follow. 


“Contribution of Agriculture,” 
sponsored by the International 
Harvester Company, shows how 
scientific research combined 








VISIT BOOTH 28 
at the 
Convention of 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ST. LOUIS, MO., DEC. 4-7 


with mechanization, has made 
farming an interesting and 
challenging career. 


“Contribution of Petroleum,” 
sponsored by the American 
Petroleum Institute, traces the 
growth of the oil industry, and 
explains the wide range of 
skills required in its various 
divisions for service to industry, 
farm, and home. 


Each chapter comprises a manual; 
illustrated, two-color wall charts 
(22” x 34”); and student leaflets. 


Write to DEPT. AVJ 12-46 for free copies. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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with clay. $1.00 postpaid. 
Other easy-to-follow books include: 


Working -t 5: a <6) a. ee 
Wood Working . pe ee 
Simplified Drawing ‘ 
Figure Drawing Without a "Model ‘ 
Fashion Sketches . . , 
Fashion Illustration . 
Oil Painting ‘ . 

Water Color Painting ‘ 
Simplified Art Anatomy 
Home Decoration . 
Pastel Painting . . . 
tanda — Portraits . 

a e Painting 

— Decoration . . . 

tae Artists Drawing Club . 
Little Tots—How to Draw . 
Junior Artists—ABC of Drawing . 


Write for complete list. See your 


favorite art, book, or depart- 
ment store — or order direct 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


799-a Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Fundamentals of CLAY MODELING 
by R. R. FIORE 


Simple how-to-go-about-it instructions, plus 
dozens of sketches and examples to make 
clay modeling amazingly easy! You'll be 
delighted with this new shortcut to fun 
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NEW 
Course Making in 
—— Industrial Education 
_— J. F. Friese 


| ye" 





Analyzes trends and practices as 
applied directly to course planning, for 
every variety or size of shop in the 
vocational training pattern. Includes 5 
actual abstracts of courses prepared 
by former students of the author, 
based on his book as brought out in 
an experimental, earlier edition. Sim- 
ply presented, thorough, practical to 
an unusual degree. $3.50. 


Principles of Trade 
and 
Industrial Teaching 
Selvidge and 

Fryklund 


Fryklund-revised, 1946. New chap- 
ter, “Directing Learning,” plus rework- 
ing of text almost chapter by chapter. 
Famous as the only book presenting 
in full the principles and methods that 
make up the brilliant “Selvidge Plan” 
of teaching in the trades and industry, 
on which much of our great war-train- 
ing program was based. $3.00. 











Send for “on-opproval” copy to 
211 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ill. 
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Whos Whe 


Clysta L. Thomas, formerly a teach- 
er in the Utah schools, has joined the 
staff of the Brigham ‘Young Univer- 
sity in Provo, as resident teacher 
trainer 





Mable Cook, formerly state super- 
visor of home economics in Missouri 
has joined the staff of Central Mis- 
sourl State College. Clara Wood has 
joined the Lincoln University staff at 
Jefferson. City as itinerant teacher 
trainer. 


Mrs. Ethel D. Anderson, supervising 
teacher, University of Missouri, has 
— the staff of Simpson College, 
owa. 


N. H. Hansucker, formerly assistant 
state supervisor of agriculture in West 
Virginia, has been appointed super- 
visor. S. D. McMillen is assistant state 
supervisor. M. C. Gaar,-teacher train- 
er at West Virginia University has 
resigned to accept a position in the 
agricultural teacher training depart- 
ment at Louisiana State University, 
and C, W. Hill, instructor and teacher 
trainer in farm mechanics at West 
Virginia University, succeeds Dr. 
Gaar. 


Hazel Rainbolt, New Mexico, and 
Irma Ayers, Pennsylvania, have joined 
the teacher training staff, School of 
Home Economics, University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Elizabeth Wiggins, formerly home- 
making teacher at Harper, Kansas, 
has been appointed teacher trainer 
and supervising teacher, Kansas State 
Teachers College. 


Dr. Thelma Thorne, formerly of 
Cornell University, has joined the 
staff of Washington State College as 
resident teacher trainer. 


Frances Russell is in charge of off- 
campus teacher training work at 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
in the place of Julia Menefee who has 
transferred to Texas College of Arts 
and Industries. Mrs. Edith Ross Lind- 
4 is supervisory teacher for N.T.S. 
TC. 


Kathleen McGillicuddy, assistant 
home economics teacher trainer at 
West Virginia University is now as- 
sistant state supervisor in Indiana. 
Sarah‘ Ann Brown, formerly teacher 
trainer and city supervisor in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, succeeds Miss McGilli- 
cuddy. 


Jane Melton, home economics teach- 
er trainer, Marshall College, West 
Virginia, has accepted a position as 
assistant state supervisor in Ken- 
tucky. Reva Neely succeeds her. 


William A. Williams has returned 
from the Army to his position as state 
supervisor, trade and industrial ed- 
ucation, West Virginia. William Con- 
noley, who served during his absence, 
has accepted a position as county di- 
rector, Raleigh County, West Virginia. 


Frances Champion, assistant super- 
visor of homemaking education for 
northwest Georgia, has been granted 
a leave of absence for one year to 
serve as assistant national adviser for 
the Future Homemakers of America, 
with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. She will be succeeded by Nellie 
Norman, former teacher at Manches- 
ter, Ga. Hortense DuPree has been 
appointed assistant homemaking su- 
pervisor for southwest Georgia, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Mary Willis Huff, re- 
signed. 


Ruth Maynard has been appointed 
homemaking education supervisor in 
Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska. She formerly was with the 
Demonstration School, University of 
Georgia. 


Gertrude Roskie, formerly assistant 
state supervisor of home economics in 
Montana has been appointed teacher 
trainer at Montana State College. 


L. C. Dalton has been appointed 
state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion for New Mexico. He was former- 
ly assistant supervisor. 


Mrs. Naoma P. Norton has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Opal Beaty as itinerant 
teacher trainer in home economics in 
New Mexico. 


Fred Eberle has been appointed 
teacher trainer of trade and industrial 
education for West Virginia. He for- 
merly was with the West Virginia 
Institute of Technology. 











HMANDEE 

Tool of experts and ideal for students 
betause it’s quick, deft, easy to handle. Uni- 
versally used by hobbyists to make ship, plane 
and train models, costume jewelry, engrave on 
glass, tool leather handbags, billfolds, er 

Original tool of this type and today’s finest. 
Works on metals, alloys, wood, horn, bone, 
glass, plastics, etc. Runs at a cool 25,000 r.p.m. 
AC or DC. Weighs 12 ounces. 

COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Handee in steel 


case with complete accessory assortment 
$27.50. Handee only with 7 accessories $20.50. 


Write for free 52-page Manual 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AJ, Chicago 7, Ii 
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Helen R. LeBaron, formerly state 
supervisor and teacher trainer of 
homemaking in Vermont has joined 
the staff of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege as assistant director and profes- 
sor of home economics. Marion H. 
Brown is now state supervisor in 
Vermont. 


Dr. Marie Dirks, formerly of North 
Dakota State College, succeeds Dr. 
Henrietta C. Fleck as head of the 
home economics department at IIli- 
nois State Normal University. Dr. 
Fleck has been elected head of the 
home economics department at New 
York University. 


Charles P. Harper, state supervisor 
of occupational information and guid- 
ance in West Virginia, has become as- 
sociate professor of political science 
at Marshall College. 


Helen Cawley, formerly assistant 
state supervisor of home economics in 
North Dakota is now head of the de- 
partment, Utah State Agricultural 
College. 


Eleanor Vergin, La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, is assistant teacher trainer at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


Mrs. Grace Hunt, formerly with the 
State Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute, Delhi, N. Y., and Helen Diehl 
from Cornell University Emergency 
Food Commission, have been engaged 
as school lunch supervisors by the 
New York Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 
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“THIS CATA- 


LOG GIVES 
ME IDEAS*’ 


CATALOG 
OF 
SUPPLIES 


“1! USE IT AS 
A REFERENCE” 


“ITS A 
THOUGHT 
STARTER.” 


Are you searching for new craft 
projects? If so, send for this 80 
page catalog Materials and tools 
for more than 40 Crafts includ- 
ing Wood, Metal, Leather Block 
Printing, etc.Send 25¢ for catalog. 
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| er trainer of home economics. 


| aS principal of 
School, Detroit. She is succeeded by | 
Augusta Ochs, formerly counselor and | 
| coordinator of the Goldberg Unit. The | 
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Anna Carol Tults has returned to 


Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas, 
after a year’s leave to attend Ohio 
State University where she received 
her Doctor of Philosophy Degree. 


Erma Lee Barber is assistant state 
supervisor of homemaking for Missis- 
sippi. She was a former teacher in the 
schools of the state. 


Paul Komatz has been appointed 
director of industrial education at 


Parsons, Kansas, and H. A. Starkey as | 


director of the vocational evening 
program at Great Bend, Kansas. 


Carolyn Newson, formerly teacher | 
trainer of home economics at Iowa | 


State Teachers College, is now teach- 


er trainer at West Texas State Teach- | 


ers College. 


Clarice Watson, formerly teacher 
trainer at Oklahoma A & M College, 
has entered private business. She is 
now engaged in real estate work in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Helen Nichols, formerly district su- 


pervisor of home economics education 
in Oklahoma, has joined the staff of 
Louisiana Southwestern liustitute as 
teacher trainer. 


Larra Zole Coe is state adviser of 
Future Homemakers and Southeast 
District supervisor of home economics 
education in Oklahoma. 


Marguerite Scruggs has been ap- 
pointed Northwest District supervisor, 


| Blanche Portwood, Southwest District 
| supervisor, Gladys Stone, Northeast 

District supervisor on the home eco- 
| nomics education staff for Oklahoma. 


Clifford P. Froelich, formerly state 
supervisor of information and guid- 
ance in North Dakota, is now spe- 


| cialist in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
| tion’s Guidance Service. 


Marie Strange, formerly field rep- 


| resentative of Texas State Grange, 


Dallas, has joined the Oklahoma 
A & M College staff as resident teach- 


Mrs. 
Loren Keller, who has been teaching 


| in Texas, also has joined the teacher 
| training staff. 


Warren G. Meyer, formerly super- 


| visor of distributive education in Kan- 


sas, is assistant professor of distribu- 


| tive education and retailing, Univer- 
| sity of Minnesota. 


Ereminah D. Jarrard has resigned 
Girls 


school now is known as “The Girl’s 
Trade School of Detroit.” 


Dy Tabu 


Jay D. Fogg, vice principal of the 
Connelly Vocational School, Pitts- 
burgh, died August 22. Mr. Fogg had 
been connected with the Pittsburgh 
schools for 21 years. 
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Just off Press 


See these very new books 
at Booth 67 in St. Louis 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


Nicholson 


This thorough, practical text grew out 
of the author’s work at the Ford Trade 
School. It brings the drafting room of 
industry into the school classroom. The 
book provides a complete groundwork 
in the principles of mechanical drawing, 
with emphasis on modern machine de- 
sign. Over 300 figures, including blue- 
prints, illustrate the text. Ample tests 
and problems are included. A 30-page 
Appendix furnishes invaluable reference 
material. Large, attractive format. 


ELEMENTS 
OF RADIO 


This new edition covers radar as well as 
all other new developments—frequency 
modulation, television, etc. This book 
assumes no previous knowledge of radio. 
Every topic is fully explained in the 
plainest English. A review of electrical 
theory is given at the beginning. All 
necessary mathematics beyond arith- 
metic and simple algebra are presented 
as needed. New formulas are followed 
by examples worked out for the student. 
Simple experiments are included. Nearly 
400 questions and 150 problems fix and 
test learning. 300 teaching illustrations. 


If you do not attend the 

A.V.A. meeting, send for 

our 1947 Vocational Cat- 

alog, with new titles and 
new prices. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 3 


Please send me o complimentary copy of 
your 1947 Vocational Book Catalog. 














YS ouncing —_ 


a NEW and IMPORTANT 
SCHOOL TEXTBOOK! 


YOUR CRAFT BOOK 
by Louis V. Newkirk 
and La Vada Zutter 
$4.00 


108 projects covering a wide range of 
activities and materials on needlework, 
plastics, wood, paint, and paper, in- 
volving handwork only. Book’s con- 
tents simple enough for children from 
first to sixth grades. Profusely illus- 
trated in color and black and white. 


READY FOR DECEMBER! 
See “Your Craft Book” and 
These Important Books 
at St. Louis 

WOODWORKING 
FOR EVERYBODY 
by Shea and Wenger 
HOUSEHOLD 
MECHANICS 

by Bedell and Gardner $2.40 
ENGINEERING 
DRAWING 

by Carter and Thompson $3.50 


PLASTICS— 

PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES 

by Mansperger and Pepper 
$3.00 


Don’t Forget to Visit Us in St. Louis 


$2.40 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY e SCRANTON 39, PENNSYLVANIA | 


























See What You Can Do 
With “CADO” 


FLO-MASTER 





NEW pocket tool for sketching, 

layout, lettering, inking-in that will 
challenge your imagination to develop 
new techniques. Easy to use, fast, effort- 
less. Fine, medium or broad lines with 
the same nib. Clean, leakproof, sweat- 
proof. All aluminum. CADO Inks in 
black and colors dry instantly. Ask 
your dealer for FLO-MASTER or write 
us for circulor and details. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 
MFG. CO. 


135 West 23rd St. New York 11, N. Y. 








Wilh Whe Aasociidltons 


| e Missouri Vocational Association 
| held its annual meeting in Kansas 


City November 7, in conjunction with 


| the State Teachers Association meet- 


ing. Election results have not yet 
been received. Officers who worked to 
make the 40th convention of the AVA 


| this year a success are J. H. Foard, 


| president; 


Virginia W. Sloan, vice 
president; O. H. Day, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Much of the work of any organiza- 
tion rests with the secretary-treasurer. 


| Mr. Day is director of vocational edu- 
cation in Kansas City. 


Assisting the officers of the MVA 
were the following members of the 
Executive Committee — Agricultural 
education: George C. Berkemeier, In- 
dependence; J. H. Foard, State De- 
partment of Education; and Harold 
Boucher, Brunswick; home economics 
education—Virginia Sloan, Marshall; 
Minta Bram, Brunswick; Rita You- 
mans, State Department of Education; 
industrial arts: Ralph E. Doty, Spring- 
field; Doyle Kemper, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Sam Hill, Clayton; 
trade and industrial: F. L. Chambers, 
University City; A. B. Jordan, St. 
Louis; George E. Kohrman, Jefferson 
City. 


e Representatives of the industrial | 
arts and vocational education teachers 
of Missouri met in September to or- | 
ganize an association to include both | 
groups. 


e Kansas Vocational Association met 

November 1, in Topeka, with Harry | 
W. McKimmey, Wichita, presiding. 
Main speakers were Dr. Roy A. Hin- 
derman, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Denver, and G. F. Lieben- 
dorfer, director, Nebraska State Board 
for Vocational Education. The Indus- | 
trial Arts group met at the same time | 
with P. W. Chamness, director of vo- 
cational education in Topeka, presid- | 
ing. Dr. Hinderman was the main | 
speaker. 


e Puerto Rico FFA Loan Organiza- 
tion has been created by an act of the 
legislature, authorizing the insular 
chapter to use funds derived from 
selling crop and animal products from 
school farms. In each school where 
vocational agriculture is taught in | 
Puerto Rico, a farm is operated as a 
supplementary supervised farming 
practice device. There are 105 FFA- 
operated farms. Before the law was | 
passed, one-third of the returns from 
these farms was distributed among 
the FFA and the balance went to the | 
insular treasury to buy implements, 
seeds, fertilizers, materials, etc. Now | 
the value of sales will be made avail- 
able for students’ loans, prizes, and | 
awards. A board of directors will 
consider all applications and approve 
loans which can be secured only for | 
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development of home farming pro- 
grams which should be supervised by 
instructors. No interest is charged. 

Other laws were passed making ap- 
propriations for buying school farms, 
equipment, etc. 

The total received from school 
farms in 1945-46 was approximately 
$40,000.00 in addition to the vegetables 
and other foods used in school lunch- 
rooms, canned products for UNRRA. 
and seeds for farmers. 

New contests for FFA members 
consist of measuring land, plowing a 
tract of land, fitting handles to tools, 
yoking a team of bulls, and laying 
soil conservation barriers. These con- 
tests are now conducted in addition to 
crop and animal judging, debates, and 
parliamentary law procedures. 

The Puerto Rican legislature has 
passed laws providing for buying 
land for school farms, buying land for 
buildings, building agricultural class- 
rooms, farm shops, and animal quar- 
ters, providing rent-free homes for 
teachers, and repairs to such buildings 
Construction of the first two houses 
has been started at a cost of $7,500 
Preference in order of building is de- 
termined by local conditions, lack of 
transportation in rural wards, etc. 
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28 titles for rental at $2 per reel 
‘ LIST ON REQUEST 
INTERNATION AL 


FILM BUREAU 
84 E. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Ill. 

















Gor churches. schools, assemblies, camps and fectures 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


eer — SUF 


To iMustrate ideas, 
sires, subject matter 
ond Sife situations hy means 
of the stereopticon and SLIDECRAFT 


By SLIDECRAFT Co 


257 AUOLEYS 


MN SOUTH ORANGE, NJ 


Box of 25 secs of 4(2° x 2° size) of 100 smal! $3.00 with one box Sidft. Crayons 
Box of 100 Slidecraft @ $6.00 with one box Slidecraft Crayons 
. 














MONEY IN PLASTICS! 
LUCITE PLASTIC HOBBY KIT 


Two pounds Lucite Material, Coloring Dye 
Cement. Instructions. Send $2.50 to 
PLASTIC SPECIALTY CO., 
(Dept. T) 192 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 
Write for special school offer 
FULL LINE OF PLASTIC MATERIALS 
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The 1946 index of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal in mim- 
eographed form may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

American Vocational Journal 
220 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School Grad- 
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EWARE lest you yourself demolish your own 
house! 

A vocational educator is credited with this state- 
ment: “One who is considered to be adequately pre- 
pared for occupational life must be reasonably pro- 
ficient in the skills of the occupation.” 

Unless we strain the meaning of the word “reason- 
ably” beyond its common aceptance as “tolerable” (a 
dictionary definition), is it enough that the airplane 
pilot should be reasonably proficient? Or the locomo- 
tive engineer? Do we want the surgeon who operates 
to be only reasonably proficient with the scalpel? Or 
the pharmacist who fills a prescription? 

The zlectrician who wires a house can make as fatal 
errors if he is not thoroughly competent. 

How can vocational educators expect to have strong 
programs of training, which will actually prepare 
persons for occupational competency and stand the 
test of occupational standards in the world of work 
if they set their sights low? 


Do general educators feel that it is sufficient if our 
future citizens are reasonably good citizens, and when 
they achieve this they have attained success? 

When the schools accept this doubtful standard as 
adequate they will be vulnerable to the criticisms so 
frequently levelled at education, for such a position 
is not justifiable. 

If as educators we aim for maximum proficiency 
both in occupational training and in preparation of 
youth for citizenship and social competence, we may 
fall short of the mark; we may achieve only reasonable 
competence in some cases but it will not be because 
our vision was not clear, our ideals high, our endeavor 
great (let us hope!). 

An employer in the skilled crafts wants as high 
qualifications from workers as does the school admin- 
istrator who engages a teacher. Neither want one who 
is only moderately proficient in the operations which 
pertain to the job. A job analysis of any job indicates 
that only full competence, based upon established 
specifications and standards, is adequate. 


N othing is more important to an individual in his 
endeavor to be a socially and civically competent unit 
than his job. Let him be out of employment and he 
cannot function as a good citizen. He cannot meet his 
obligations, pay his taxes, support his dependents, nor 
contribute much to the general well-being of his com- 
munity, state, and nation. If his lack of employment is 
caused by occupational inefficiency, the training agen- 
cy will be held responsible both by the individual and 





Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. It in no way 
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by the industry or business which found him incapable 
of holding his job. 

Vocational education must always insist upon train- 
ing specifications and standards which will make the 
individual thoroughly competent, and so contribute to 
building a higher economic and social standard for 
the individual and the nation. The entire national 
structure upon which our standard of living rests, is 
based upon the skills of our workers—both profes- 
sional and manipulative. 


It is true that we must provide through education the 
opportunity for each individual to acquire more than 
the manipulative skills demanded by his chosen occu- 
pation. It is true that general and vocational education 
are not in conflict and that both are essential to a well- 
rounded individual. But it is a serious mistake to do 
half a job in either vocational or general education. 
Two halves will not make a whole in this case. Rather, 
they add up to incompetence occupationally, socially, 
and in citizenship. 

Vocational educators must have a care lest, in their 
efforts to be cooperative and to recognize the one-ness 
of the public schools, they let their own program de- 
moralize. Vocational education must not become mere- 
ly an educational subject, nor an enlarged practical 
arts program. When that happens, youth and adults 
will turn to some other agency for the training which 
will make them occupationally competent, and able to 
earn a living in a competitive labor market. 

Vocational educators must be constantly on the alert, 
grasping every opportunity to make their program a 
dynamic force in our public school system, not quietly 
allowing it to become submerged through weakening 
of its efficacy. 


N ewspapers are printing articles with depressing fre- 
quency on the dearth of teachers and the influx to 
other more lucrative fields of leading educators. The 
nation faces an insidious demoralization when the best 
of its educators leave the schools. The instruction of 
our youth, both for occupational life and cultural satis- 
factions and contributions, is vital to our American 
way of life. Traditionally the schools have aimed for 
excellence. Our educational standards have been high 
and perfection has not been considered unattainable 
Those ideals should ndt be modified. If education fails 
in preparing individuals for the most important job in 
life—the job of living—it will be because “good 
enough” standards and “reasonable competence” were 
all the schools hoped to attain. 

Vocational educators are charged with the respon- 
sibility for developing manipulative skills, correct 
habits, and instilling knowledge essential to occupa-~ 
ional competency. This is as important to the individ- 
ual as the knowledge and working tools of English, the 
social studies, the languages, and the arts. Can this as- 
signment be undertaken with half-hearted interest or 
half-way goals in view, without danger of weakening 
our national economic structure and lowering the 
standards of the entire teaching profession? 

What do you think? 


NAunge Ni. Parr 
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To help you arouse greater enthusiasm for shop subjects 


Delta Manufacturing Division offers the incentive of 


48 DELTA’ 
POWER TOOLS 


as worthwhile awards in the 


Wood Classification 
of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 


%* 8 Delta Lathes 

% 8 Delta Circular Saws 

%* 8 Scroll Saws 

%* 24 Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


Your teaching efforts are more productive of 
satisfactory results — with the lure of these pop- 
ular Delta Power Tools stimulating the interest 
of your students in woodworking. 

Greater sincerity on the part of your students 
raises classroom standards. Your instructions are 
followed more closely. Students strive to do 


accurate, good-looking, prize-winning work. 

This competition is open to students of the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth ‘ites. Any project in which the major 
material is wood may be entered. There are no 
entry fees or charges of any kind. 

Use this opportunity to make “shop” more at- 
tractive to students. Encourage their participa- 
tion in the Wood Classification of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition. 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. O7 
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